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I 

INFLUENCES  OF  THE  WAR  ON  EDUCATION  IN 

RUSSIA 

This  is  intended  to  be  a  general  sketch  of  educational 
conditions  of  Russia  as  affected  by  the  epoch-making 
crisis  thru  which  we  are  now  passing.  It  is  unnecessary 
to  show  that  before  the  war  the  influence  of  the  Germans 
and  their  ideas  was  overwhelming  in  Russia,  especially 
in  the  domain  of  secondary  and  higher  education.  In 
secondary  schools  the  classics  (Latin  and  in  less  degree 
Greek)  predominated.  Some  years  before  the  war  Greek 
lost  most  of  its  vogue  to  the  delight  of  the  great  majority 
of  the  educated  classes.  This  movement  is  a  tribute  to  the 
common  sense  of  the  late  secretary  of  education,  General 
Vannov^sky,  who,  after  having  been  almost  twenty  years 
at  the  head  of  the  War  Office,  was  called  to  the  ministry 
of  public  education,  with  no  other  qualification  than  recog¬ 
nized  integrity,  long  experience  as  a  statesman,  and 
strong  common  sense. 

American  educationalists  will  be  interested  to  learn 
that  Russia  waited  half  a  century  for  a  professional 
soldier,  placed  at  the  head  of  the  national  board  of  educa¬ 
tion,  to  decide  that  university  education  was  open  to  young 
men  with  a  knowledge  of  Latin  only.  Before  General 
Vannovsky’s  time  no  young  man  who  did  not  master  both 
classical  languages  could  be  admitted  to  a  university,  irre¬ 
spective  of  the  sciences  which  he  wished  to  study 
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there.  As  everybody  knows,  this  was  a  German  idea, 
which  lost  credit  only  two  decades  before  in  Russia. 
It  must  be  added  that  in  Germany  certain  university 
courses  are  open  for  young  men  without  Latin.  In  Russia, 
universities  are  even  today  closed  to  such  persons,  tho  it 
must  be  evident  to  everyone  that  Russia  has  enormously  less 
reason  than  Germany,  or  any  other  Western  people,  to 
insist  on  the  old  privileges  of  classical  education.  Another 
principle  of  secondary  education  which  Russia  borrowed 
from  Germany  is  the  organization  of  every  kind  of  secondary 
education,  classical,  semi-classical  and  “real,”  or  modern, 
into  separate  schools.  It  is  not  necessary  to  explain  to 
American  or  English  readers  the  very  undesirable  social 
and  educational  results  of  such  school  organization.  In 
my  numerous  books  and  short  studies  on  American  and 
English  education  I  have  tried  to  explain  to  my  country¬ 
men  the  American  point  of  view  on  this  most  important 
side  of  secondary  education.  As  all  my  readers  probably 
know,  Germany  retains  the  same  system  today,  because 
it  corresponds  with  her  spirit  of  social  caste,  so  well  ex¬ 
plained  many  years  ago  by  the  present  Dean  of  Teachers 
College,  Columbia  University,  in  his  most  excellent  book 
on  German  secondary  schools.  Among  the  continental  coun¬ 
tries  France  was  the  first  to  give  up  this  system.  It  is 
no  secret  to  well-informed  persons  that  it  is  one  of  the 
results  of  the  reports  of  the  French  delegates  at  the  Chicago 
Exposition,  especially  the  reports  of  the  late  G.  Compayre. 

During  the  present  war,  our  minister  of  education, 
Kasso,  died.  He  was  very  unpopular  for  his  too  conserva¬ 
tive,  or  rather  reactionary,  tendencies.  The  new  minister, 
Ignatyeff,  is  a  man  of  opposite  ideas.  In  his  eagerness 
to  change  the  many  reactionary  measures  of  his  prede¬ 
cessor  he  tried  to  reform  secondary  schools,  taking  for  his 
model  not  German,  but  rather  P'rench  schools.  Probably 
he  does  not  know  as  do  most  of  the  Russian  educationalists 
that  the  French  in  their  last  reforms  (1902)  were  inspired 
with  American  ideas  and  American  examples  by  Prof. 
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Frederic  Farrington  in  his  invaluable  book  on  French 
secondary  schools. 

Notwithstanding  the  war,  our  new  minister  has  organ¬ 
ized  a  small  committee  of  experienced  teachers  in  secondary 
schools  and  in  universities  for  elaborating  a  scheme  of  re¬ 
organization  for  secondary  education,  which  will  allow 
certain  pupils  of  higher  classes  to  specialize  in  some  direc¬ 
tions.  It  may  be  considered  as  the  first  installment  of  the 
famous  American  elective  system.  The  writer  of  these 
lines  was  the  first  in  Russia,  and  probably  the  first  in 
Europe,  to  make  a  detailed  resume  of  the  work  of  the 
epoch-making  American  report  of  the  Committee  of  Ten, 
and  as  a  result,  the  elaboration  of  new  regulations  in  secon¬ 
dary  schools  has  at  last  found  place  in  Russia. 

As  everybody  knows,  the  war  has  been  very  unsuccess¬ 
ful  for  Russia  since  the  summer.  It  is  self-evident  that 
the  moment  is  not  at  hand  for  any  far-reaching  reforms. 
Let  us  hope  that  after  the  war,  be  it  what  it  may  for  Rus¬ 
sia,  the  organization  of  our  secondary  and  higher  educa¬ 
tional  institutions  will  be  remodeled  upon  American  ideals. 

For  that  very  reason  the  author  thought  it  his 
duty  to  make  known  to  Russian  educators  the  latest 
American  system  of  secondary  school  organization, 
and  since  the  beginning  of  the  current  year  has  been 
publishing  in  our  leading  pedagogical  periodical.  The 
Russian  School,^  a  long  series  of  articles,  not  yet  finished, 
and  destined  to  be  republished  in  book  form,  on  questions 
of  secondary  education  and  American  secondary  school 
practises. 

Many  reforms  are  promised  by  our  new  minister  in  the 
university  world,  but  these  reforms  touch  especially  upon  the 
inner  life  of  the  universities  or,  to  be  more  precise,  their 
administration.  It  would  be  difficult  to  explain  to  Amer¬ 
ican  readers  how  much  centralization  we  have  even  in 
the  sphere  of  university  education.  It  is  enough  for  the 

*  I  published  a  resume  on  the  work  of  Committee  of  Ten,  having  the 
report  from  America  immediately  on  its  publication  and  having  in  the  file  of 
Educational  Review  the  first  comments  on  this  report  by  most  distinguished 
American  educators. 
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present  to  say  that  university  administration  is  an  ordinary 
department  of  state,  or  rather  one  of  many  sections  of  a 
special  Central  Government  Board  destined  to  organize 
and  control  all  kinds  of  schools.  Some  ten  years  ago  our 
universities  were  granted  a  kind  of  autonomy,  larger  than 
the  autonomy  of  French  and  even  German  universities. 
There  is  not  the  space  to  detail  the  process  by  which  this 
autonomous  regime  was  afterward  curtailed.  Our  late 
minister,  Kasso,  tried  to  undo  the  process  and  to  limit 
the  autonomical  tendencies  of  our  higher  institutions, 
which  explains  in  part  his  unpopularity.  Now  we  are 
experiencing  quite  opposite  tendencies  under  the  new 
minister. 

He  nominated  a  special  committee  of  experienced 
professors  to  elaborate  a  new  university  law.  At  the 
risk  of  wearying  my  readers,  let  me  state  that  in  the  first 
draft  of  these  regulations  are  to  be  seen  the  influences  of 
English  ideas  in  some  of  the  most  important  phases  of 
university  organization.  During  the  past  two  years  I 
published  in  the  Journal  of  the  Russian  Board  of  Educa¬ 
tion  (19 1 2-1 9 13)  a  long  series  of  articles  on  the  universities 
of  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  and  in  the  beginning  of  this 
year  the  first  installment  of  an  analogous  series  of  articles 
on  New  English  Universities  has  been  commenced.  It 
is  a  pity  that  neither  the  minister  nor  his  councillors  took 
into  consideration  an  important  idea,  namely,  the  in¬ 
clusion  in  the  field  of  university  studies  of  the  teach¬ 
ing  of  technical  subjects  and  of  applied  sciences  generally. 
It  is  an  American  idea  dating  from  your  Civil  War 
and  acquired  its  present  authority  from  the  time  of  that 
war.  I  have  many  times  brought  this  to  the  attention  of  the 
Russian  public  and  repeated  my  efforts  some  few  months  ago. 
It  will  probably  be  in  vain,  at  least  for  the  time  being, 
as  everybody  knows  that  the  German  practises  and  theory 
on  the  question,  universities  versus  applied  science,  is 
quite  opposite,  and  Russian  educationalists,  not  except¬ 
ing  our  university  professors,  are  too  steeped  in  German 
ideas  to  be  able  to  follow  American  practises  yet,  tho  the 
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English  universities,  even  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  have 
organized  the  teaching  of  applied  sciences  on  American 
models,  and  the  French  universities  are  beginning  to  do 
the  same. 

The  horrors  of  the  war  have  obliged  our  new  minister 
to  postpone  any  reforms  along  the  lines  which  I  have  in¬ 
dicated.  A  quelquechose  malkeur  est  bon  says  a  French 
proverb.  Everybody  realizes  that  this  war  is  a  war  of 
technics  and  of  applied  sciences.  I  hope  and  believe 
that  the  common  sense  of  the  general  public  will  prevail 
and  that  after  the  war  we  shall  make  the  most  of  our  not 
too  numerous  universities  and  that  technical  courses  will 
find  place  in  them.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  our 
universities  have  offered  their  services  to  the  gov¬ 
ernment  and  are  ready  to  take  their  part  in  the  solution 
of  the  many  scientific  and  technical  problems  of  this  terri¬ 
ble  war.  Our  higher  technical  institutions  many  months 
ago  offered  their  laboratories  for  war  purposes.  The 
Technological  Institute  of  Petrograd  took  the  leading 
place  in  this  matter. 

I  began  my  article  by  saying  that  the  influence  of  Germany 
on  the  Russian  educational  world  was  overwhelming  before 
the  war.  It  has  declined  enormously  since  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  hostilities.  In  our  pedagogical  review  one  often 
sees  depreciatory  articles  on  German  educational  ideals 
and  school  practises,  sometimes  by  the  very  persons  who 
were,  before  the  war,  enthusiastic  popularizers  of  German 
tendencies  in  the  educational  world.  The  teaching  of  the 
German  language  then  occupied  a  very  conspicuous  place 
in  the  curriculum  of  Russian  secondary  schools  even  over¬ 
shadowing  the  French  language.  Already  some  schools 
have  shortened  the  time  for  the  teaching  of  German  and 
tried  to  introduce  instead  the  teaching  of  English  which 
was  practically  non-existent  in  our  secondary  schools  be¬ 
fore  the  war.“  The  great  impediment  to  such  a  reform  is 
the  absence  of  teachers  even  with  least  possiljle  qualifica- 

2  Excepting  some  private  schools  for  girls  in  our  capitals  (Petrograd, 
Moscow)  and  largest  cities,  and  some  commercial  schools. 
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tions.  We  have  always  had  in  Petrograd  many  English 
ladies  and  gentlemen  who  gave  private  lessons  in  English. 
There  are  now  greater  opportunities  for  such  lessons  than 
ever  before. 

The  future  will  bring  great  changes  in  Russia.  The 
English-speaking  world  wdll  begin  to  exercise  as  great 
an  influence  on  Russia,  thru  schools  and  otherwise,  as  is 
due  to  those  countries  which  have  made  most  for  the  progress 
of  civilization  and  of  humanity,  and  which  are  the  strongest 
enemies  of  militaristic  tendencies.  There  are  already  promis¬ 
ing  signs.  Last  spring  in  Petrograd  and  Moscow  several 
associations  were  organized  having  for  their  object  the 
popularization  of  English  and  American  educational  ideas. 
One  of  these  organizations  tried  to  popularize  English 
pedagogical  ideas  among  Russian  educationalists.  They 
have  not  yet  accomplished  anything  important,  but  the 
very  fact  of  their  existence  during  the  uproar  of  the  world 
war  speaks  loudly  for  a  change  in  the  orientation  of  Russian 
public  spirit  and  Russian  sympathies.  It  is  not  much, 
but  it  is  something;  we  move  slowly  in  Russia. 

Paul  Mijouef 

Technological  Institute 
Petrograd 


II 


VOCATIONAL  GUIDANCE  IN  COLLEGES  AND 
UNIVERSITIES^ 

There  are  two  problems  that  must  be  of  great  interest 
to  the  executive  officers  of  colleges  and  universities  who 
study  progressively  the  possibilities  of  their  positions. 
One  is  the  high  rate  of  mortality  among  lower  classmen, 
especially  freshmen,  with  reference  to  finishing  the  re¬ 
spective  courses  upon  which  they  start.  The  second  is 
how  to  combat  the  allegation  that  is  so  frequently  made 
that  the  finished  products  of  colleges  and  universities  do 
not  make  the  showing  in  life’s  work  that  their  opportunities 
and  equipment  would  seem  to  warrant. 

If  such  allegations  are  true  it  must  be  known  that  these 
institutions  will  suffer  thru  the  lack  of  a  uniformly  prosperous 
alumni  who  constitute  a  most  valuable  asset  to  them  when 
properly  appreciated  and  organized,  not  only  as  exemplars 
of  what  college  training  will  do  for  a  man  but  also  as  guaran¬ 
tors  for  the  payment  of  those  future  deficits  with  which 
most  institutions  will  have  to  contend  and  for  raising 
the  necessary  endow^ment  funds  to  carry  on  those  pro¬ 
gressive  programs  which  from  time  to  time  every  live  insti¬ 
tution  is  bound  to  do. 

There  are  many  reasons  why  the  freshman  is  likely  to 
enter  upon  his  college  career  with  a  high  degree  of  en¬ 
thusiasm  and  give  up  his  ambitions  along  this  line  before 
many  months  have  past  away.  Many  young  men  enter 
college  with  the  idea  that  it  is  a  gentleman’s  job,  that 
proficiency  in  athletics  and  success  socially  are  the  main 
ends  of  a  college  career.  Upon  being  advised  that  they 
must  spend  some  time  in  the  preparation  of  their  work 
and  upon  failure  to  reach  the  desired  athletic  and  social 

*  College  departments  of  universities. 
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position,  many  of  them  lose  interest  and  give  up  their 
college  career  in  disgust. 

There  are  students  poorly  equipt  for  the  work  and  un¬ 
able  to  meet  their  conditions  who  find  themselves  far  behind 
their  classmates  at  the  very  start.  Others  may  be  alto¬ 
gether  undesirable  and  upon  finding  their  untoward  ten¬ 
dencies  curbed,  either  quit  or  are  advised  to  quit.  But  such 
cases  as  these  have  for  a  long  time  had  the  special  attention 
of  their  parents  and  professors  and  no  attempt  will  here 
be  made  to  offer  suggestions  concerning  them. 

There  are,  however,  young  men  entering  colleges  and 
universities  who  are  normal  and  of  high  type,  who  seem  to 
have  the  right  attitude  toward  the  work  they  are  beginning, 
whose  presence  in  college  is  based  upon  their  own  decision 
that  a  college  education  is  desirable,  but  who  leave  school 
convinced  that  in  some  way  such  education  is  not  meeting 
their  needs  nor  essential  to  the  desired  material  success 
which  insj^ires  them.  I'hese  men  are  neither  scholars,  nor 
the  descendants  of  the  traditional  scholar,  but  are  more 
apt  to  be  dominated  by  that  energetic  and  progressive 
spirit  which  inspired  their  forefathers  to  leave  the  old 
world  for  the  new  land  of  promise.  Such  young  men  be¬ 
lieve  in  education  but  their  restless  ambition  causes  them 
to  criticise  adversely  the  length  and  indefinite  characteristics 
of  the  four  years  course,  while  the  activities  and  temporary 
successes  of  a  certain  few  of  their  former  comrades  beckon 
to  them  to  enter  the  seemingly  more  vigorous  life  on  the 
outside.  To  many  who  resist  this  temptation  and  remain 
in  college,  the  only  practical  remedy  for  this  uncertainty 
seems  to  lie  in  the  choice  of  technical,  rather  than  cultural 
electives,  the  mistake  of  which  choice  is  only  fully  realized 
when,  after  graduation,  they  see  of  how  little  practical 
value  is  their  imperfect  knowledge  of  such  subjects  in  terms 
of  dollars  and  cents. 

To  many  young  minds  there  is  an  indefiniteness  in  the 
promise  of  a  college  course  which  the  college  itself  should 
recognize,  analyze  and  dispel  for  them.  The  college  will 
sacrifice  nothing  if  it  will  j^resent  to  such  men  a  series  of 
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logical  and  clearly  defined  steps  connecting  the  college 
entrance  day  with  tangible  instances  of  material  success 
achieved  in  later  life.  Why  not  clarify  the  atmosphere  by 
providing  something  for  such  students  which  will  enable 
them  to  discern  their  longed-for  success  at  the  close  of  their 
college  or  university  training  as  well  as  the  real  contribution 
of  even  cultural  training  to  that  end. 

There  are  also  many  young  men  whom  this  indefiniteness 
largely  influences  to  give  up  any  idea  of  a  college  career 
and  to  begin  their  life’s  work  on  the  completion  of  their 
high  school  course.  Four  years  of  time,  the  growing  ex¬ 
penses  attached  to  college  training,  the  successes  attained 
by  men  known  to  them  to  be  without  such  training,  deter 
them  from  entering  school.  These  young  fellows  are  per¬ 
fectly  capable  of  making  good  and  do  make  good  in  most 
instances.  It  is  with  some  of  these  that  college  graduates 
are  compared  to  their  detriment  in  later  years.  Such 
men  belong  to  the  college,  and  no  matter  how'  great  their 
success  in  future  years,  from  the  broad  standpoint,  it  would 
probably  have  been  greater  with  a  college  education. 

Men  of  the  above-mentioned  normal  type  are  ambitious 
to  succeed,  willing  to  work  hard  to  that  end,  and  are  anxious 
to  find  a  line  for  which  they  are  particularly  adapted  but 
at  the  age  of  seventeen  or  eighteen  they  have  not  had 
ex])crience  enough  to  decide  so  momentous  a  question, 
nor  are  they  in  connection  with  facts  enough  to  make  such 
a  decision  if  they  had  the  ability  to  do  so.  In  many  cases 
their  fathers  are  not  helpful,  either  because  they  have  not 
been  markedly  successful  themselves  or  even  if  successful, 
the}^  may  be  altogether  of  a  different  type  from  their  sons 
whom  they  endeavor  to  counsel  and  fail  to  understand 
why  the  young  men  are  not  anxious  and  willing  to  follow 
in  lines  which  have  brought  success  to  themselves.  To 
enter  college  seems  to  be  a  step  in  the  right  direction  for 
them  altho  l^oth  ])arents  and  students  have  a  very  indefinite 
idea  as  to  just  how  it  will  all  work  out.  There  is  a  glamor 
about  the  professions  which  is  felt  by  the  unprofessional. 
Many  statesmen  and  representatives  of  the  ])eo])le  have 
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been  lawyers;  much  of  the  learning  of  the  community  seems 
to  center  in  the  preachers  and  teachers;  the  successful 
physician  occupies  a  position  in  the  community  that  seems 
worthy  of  emulation.  Perhaps  our  student  may  acquire 
a  similar  position  of  social  and  public  prominence.  With 
such  an  indefinite  aim  about  the  most  definite  of  his  aims 
the  young  man  begins  the  new  life. 

There  are  also  men  entering  college  who  “drop  out” 
at  some  time  during  their  college  course,  but  who  enter 
other  lines  of  endeavor  in  which  they  make  a  marked  success 
mainly  because  of  the  definite  goal  placed  before  them. 
Instances  can  be  pointed  where  such  men  have  become  the 
trustees  of  their  respective  institutions.  Too  often  these 
men  are  the  ones  to  whom  the  college  would  prefer  to  point 
as  exemplifying  what  the  college  has  done  for  the  young, 
rather  than  to  those  who  have  led  their  classes  during  the 
college  course. 

There  is  still  another  point  well  worth  noting  before 
leaving  this  phase  of  the  subject.  An  idea  is  general  among 
those  who  are  not  altogether  familiar  with  modern  colleges 
that  a  personal  relationship  is  established,  soon  after  the 
young  man  enters  college,  between  himself  and  the  presi¬ 
dent  or  members  of  the  college  faculty  which  will  be  very 
helpful  and,  perhaps,  dominant  among  the  beneficial  re¬ 
sults  to  be  expected  from  the  four  college  years.  There 
is  apt  to  be  much  disappointment  because  this  personal 
relationship  does  not  materialize  and  this  often  cumulates 
in  the  student’s  mind  with  other  things  in  causing  dis¬ 
satisfaction  and  the  formation  of  an  unfavorable  final  im¬ 
pression  of  the  benefits  to  be  derived  from  a  college  education. 

Such  conditions  as  these  do  exist.  They  point  to  a 
situation  that  is  wrong  and  one  which  the  Amerian  college 
is  doing  little  to  handle  in  an  efficient  and  constructive 
manner.  It  is  of  unquestionable  interest  to  colleges  and 
universities  to  reduce  the  number  of  “quits”  among  their 
students,  to  increase  the  number  of  entrants,  and  to  em¬ 
phasize  the  practical  and  definite  function  of  a  college 
education  as  a  factor  in  material  success. 
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Finally,  no  one  can  question  the  fact  that  the  American 
college  and  university  is  deeply  interested  in  having  a  live, 
progressive,  successful  and  loyal  alumni.  The  ground  may 
be  laid  for  organizing  these  men  in  the  interests  of  their 
Alma  Mater  while  yet  they  are  in  college  by  manifesting 
a  deep  and  practical  interest  in  their  future  welfare  and  in 
later  years  by  keeping  them  in  touch  with  the  student 
personalities  and  possibilities  with  purposeful  intent.  To 
clear  away  uncertainties,  to  supply  the  personal  equation 
to  organize  constructively  the  college  resources  for  the 
benefit  of  the  student  and  for  the  progressive  development 
of  the  college  itself  are  the  aims  of  the  suggestions  that 
follow.  The  plan  is  this: 

Establishment  of  Bureau.  High  grade  man  at  head 
who  shall  study: 

1.  Vocations: 

A — Collection  of  data  with  special  attention  to 

1 —  Status. 

2 —  Evolutionary  processes. 

3 —  Types  of  men  succeeding. 

4 —  Politics  of  organization. 

5 —  Modes  and  points  of  entry. 

B — Analyze. 

C — Tabulate,  classify  and  render  available. 

2.  Student: 

A — Collect  facts. 

B — Give  confidence. 

C — Study  personality,  supply  personal  relationship. 

D — Appraise  abilities. 

E — Classify. 

F — Tactfully  advise. 

3.  Parents: 

A — Make  acquaintance  and  gain  confidence. 

B — Learn  plans  and  ideals  for  son. 

C — Acquaint  with  findings  of  bureau  and  harmonize 

when  possible  such  findings  with  plans  and  abilities 

of  parents. 
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4.  Alumni: 

Organize. 

5.  Outside  interests : 

Gain  support  and  organize  in  detail. 

There  shall  be  established  in  connection  with  the  execu¬ 
tive  offices  of  the  college  or  university,  a  bureau,  more  or 
less  ambitious  in  its  organization  according  to  the  size  of 
the  work  contemplated  and  the  number  of  students  to  be 
observed.  I'he  head  of  the  bureau  shall  be  a  man  of  the 
highest  caliber,  of  ripe  experience,  sound  judgment  and  of 
that  peculiar  type  of  personality  required  to  do  the  work. 
The  first  task  in  hand  should  be  to  collect  information  con¬ 
cerning  as  many  vocations  as  possible  in  which  young  men 
of  ambition  and  education  can  find  openings.  The  type 
of  information  should  cover:  First,  the  status  of  the  vocation 
with  reference  to  its  finished  condition,  that  is,  how  far  is 
the  business  organized,  how  far  intensively  developed, 
how  recently  has  the  ])rinci]Dal  development  taken  place, 
how  far  admitting  of  further  organization  and  development? 
Second.  What  processes  of  evolution  are  now  going 
on  in  the  business?  Is  there  an  ideal  side  to  it  that  will 
make  it  attractive  to  a  man  of  education?  For  instance, 
tw’enty  years  ago  it  was  perfectly  possible  for  a  young  man 
from  the  country  to  enter  the  milk  business  in  the  City  of 
New  York  by  borrowing  a  horse,  renting  a  wagon  and, 
perhaps,  buying  a  can  and  dipper.  By  working  hard  and 
practising  rigid  economy  there  was  no  reason  why,  in  the 
course  of  time,  he  might  not  add  a  number  of  wagons  to 
his  humble  beginning.  In  fact,  one  of  the  larger  milk 
businesses  in  New'  York  had  its  origin  in  circumstances* 
such  as  these.  But  for  the  past  five  years  wonderful  changes 
have  been  made  in  applying  the  principles  of  sanitation, 
scientific  accounting  and  intensive  organization  to  the  milk 
industry,  I'he  ideals  of  the  public  health  enthusiast  have 
become  a  part  of  the  business.  These  changes  are  rapidly 
affecting  the  status  of  the  business.  Men  of  a  higher 
type  are  required.  The  mentality  to  appreciate  sanitary 
improvements,  the  ability  to  install  them  and  to  administer 
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them  properly  are  presenting  openings  for  the  best  type  of 
college  men  and  the  spirit  of  public  service  entering  the 
business  should  fully  satisfy  their  ideals.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  profession  of  law  is  either  a  finished  vocation, 
judging  by  its  love  of  precedent,  or  is  in  for  a  thoro  over¬ 
hauling,  There  are  many  vocations  that  either  have  ex¬ 
perienced,  or  will  enjoy,  changes  similar  to  the  milk  business 
and  it  is  the  object  of  our  bureau  to  know  the  facts. 

Again,  it  is  essential  to  study  the  types  of  men  who  succeed 
or  fail  in  various  lines  of  work,  and  the  new  development 
in  these  lines  that  will  permit  men  of  different  type  to 
succeed  in  them.  Our  bureau  should  know  the  vocational 
politics  and  the  type  of  vocational  organization,  all  of 
which  will  finally  aid  in  developing  a  judgment  upon  the 
real  vital  question.  What  are  the  modes  and  locus  of  entry 
into  the  vocation? 

There  are  different  ways  of  entering  professional  or 
business  careers.  Sometimes  influence  is  required,  some¬ 
times  ability,  sometimes  a  man  may  drift  into  success, 
sometimes  it  is  best  to  start  at  the  very  beginning  of  a 
business,  at  other  times  better  results  are  obtained  by  ap¬ 
proaching  it  indirectly;  sometimes  a  bookkeeper  or  sten¬ 
ographer  comes  into  such  confidential  relations  with  em¬ 
ployers  and  managers  that  this  method  of  entry  seems  a 
good  one;  again  many  lives  are  ruined  by  beginnings  of 
this  kind  which  terminate  in  grinding,  laborious  labor  with 
no  recognition  and  poor  pay. 

It  can  not  be  contended  that  an  inquiry  into  this  phase 
of  the  case  will  present  a  perfect  picture  of  the  situation. 
Its  reliability  must  be  dependent  very  largely  on  the  judg¬ 
ment  and  ability  of  the  investigator,  but  certainly  more 
can  be  accomplished  by  intelligent  inquiry  and  actual 
observation  than  thru  hearsay. 

With  these  facts  collected,  they  should  now  be  analyzed, 
classified,  tabulated  and  made  available  for  the  use  of 
patrons  of  the  college. 

Up  to  this  point  there  is  nothing  essentially  new  in  these 
suggestions.  All  of  these  facts  have  been  observed  hereto- 
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fore,  even  if  they  have  not  been  carefully  correlated,  but 
how  to  use  them  is  another  question  which  involves  a  study 
of  the  personal  equation. 

It  now  becomes  the  function  of  the  bureau  to  exert  all 
its  powers  in  intelligently,  tactfully  and  diligently  col¬ 
lecting  all  the  facts  relating  to  the  student,  i.  e.,  his  history 
should  be  obtained  from  the  cradle  to  his  college  entrance. 
His  family  history  for  several  generations  should  be  traced, 
and  the  measure  of  success  that  has  been  attained  by  his 
forebears  ascertained.  No  matter  what  the  history  of  his 
immediate  predecessors,  somewhere  along  the  line  will 
be  found  the  courage  and  initiative  that  have  brought  him 
in  touch  with  the  college.  The  previous  educational  history 
of  the  young  man  should  be  ascertained,  his  tendencies 
indicating  type,  his  previous  social  position — not  the  arti¬ 
ficial  position  that  has  been  created  by  his  parents,  but 
his  popularity  with  former  fellow  students  and  the  degree 
of  respect  in  which  he  has  been  held  by  them. 

Upon  the  student  entering  college  life,  immediate  steps 
should  be  taken  by  the  Director  of  the  bureau  to  gain  his 
confidence.  That  part  of  the  personal  relationship  which 
is  denied  to  both  the  President  of  the  college  and  the  student 
should  now  be  supplied  as  far  as  possible  by  the  Director 
of  our  bureau.  The  friendship  with  the  student  based 
upon  the  desire  of  the  college  to  help  him  personally  thru 
the  Director  of  the  bureau  should  be  cultivated.  His 
personal  tendencies  and  ambitions  should  not  only  be 
studied  as  they  naturally  develop  during  the  college  course, 
but  steps  should  be  taken  to  create  occasional  situations 
that  will  develop  these  points.  In  this  field  the  Director 
of  our  bureau  may  render  the  greatest  service  to  the  col¬ 
lege  by  bringing  to  his  task  a  proper  combination  of  dignity, 
tact,  human  interest  and  sympathy.  From  one  to  four 
years  of  this  kind  of  relationship  will  certainly  develop 
facts  enough  to  make  the  bureau  a  real  guide  for  the  parent 
and  student.  With  the  facts  in  hand,  the  abilities  of  the 
student  should  now  be  appraised,  compared  with  the  suc¬ 
cessful  types  in  the  various  vocations  and  finally  the  student 
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should  be  classified  and  charted.  The  bureau  is  now  in 
position  to  dispel  any  delusions  of  either  student  or  parent. 

But  before  this  is  done  the  parents’  ideals  for  the  son 
should  be  carefully  considered  and  weighed  as  well  as  his 
ability  to  extend  help  and  influence. 

Most  men  who  have  spent  a  lifetime  in  a  business  or 
profession  and  have  achieved  success  therein  are  apt  to 
think  that  there  are  many  more  objections  to  their  own  line  of 
work  than  exist  when  relatively  considered.  These  ideas 
are  apt  to  be  known  in  the  family  and  oftentimes  the 
parent  neither  wishes  his  son  to  follow  in  the  same  line  at 
which  he  has  worked,  nor  does  the  son  desire  to  follow  in 
his  father’s  footsteps,  altho  there  are  many  good  reasons 
why  that  particular  line  of  work  would  be  best.  The 
reputation  of  a  successful  father,  his  friendships  and  the 
good-will  created  by  him  in  his  business  or  profession,  the 
opportunities  for  rapid  advancement  make  the  father’s 
calling  often  the  logical  one  for  the  son  to  pursue.  There¬ 
fore,  the  plans  and  abilities  of  the  parent  as  well  as  of  inter¬ 
ested  friends  of  the  young  men  become  important  factors 
for  the  bureau  to  consider. 

The  Director  of  the  bureau  is  now  in  a  position  to  give 
the  most  intelligent  advice  both  to  the  son  and  to  the 
parent  and  if  the  advice  is  offered  in  a  tactful  and  sympathetic 
manner  there  is  no  reason  why  there  should  be  any  con¬ 
flict  between  the  bureau’s  ideas  and  those  of  the  ones 
most  interested.  Certainly  no  one  is  so  well  equip t  to 
advise.  A  great  deal  of  the  advice  that  is  given  to  young 
men  by  the  wiseacres  of  every  community  is  generally 
analyzed  by  the  young  man  himself  as  of  no  real  value  by 
reason  of  its  opinion  character;  not  so  the  facts  and  esti¬ 
mates  made  by  our  bureau.  Nor  should  the  dissemination 
of  this  information  be  confined  to  lectures  or  formal  dis¬ 
cussions  altho  there  might  be  a  number  of  general  con¬ 
clusions  that  could  well  form  the  basis  of  an  occasional 
lecture.  General  discussions  of  such  matters  without  a 
personal  relationship  established,  confidence  gained,  and 
respect  won  will  be  worse  than  futile.  It  is  the  sympathetic 
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talk,  confidential  in  its  nature,  in  which  the  one  party  is 
in  possession  of  the  facts  and  the  other  party  recognizes 
his  knowledge  and  real  ability  to  guide,  that  will  accomplish 
results. 

There  is  yet  another  side  of  the  work  of  the  bureau 
where  all  the  money  that  is  spent  in  bringing  the  proper 
type  of  judgment  and  personality  into  work  will  repay  the 
institution  that  makes  such  an  investment  tenfold.  The 
work  of  the  bureau  will  fail  indeed  if  it  has  not  awakened 
the  feelings  of  the  deepest  gratitude  towards  the  institution 
in  those  who  go  forth  into  the  world  to  become  the  future 
alumni  of  the  institution. 

Thru  such  men  as  alumni,  the  college  can  in  later  years 
wield  a  tremendous  influence.  But  without  waiting  for 
the  men  to  mature,  the  older  alumni  of  the  college  should 
be  organized  by  the  bureau  on  a  theory  of  helpfulness  to 
the  scheme  in  hand,  wdth  the  guarantee  that  if  these  older 
men  can  be  interested  in  our  plan,  the  opportunity  for 
contact  with  the  modern  college  life  and  personalities  will 
make  them  more  deeply  interested  in  the  school  for  all 
other  purposes. 

The  method  of  organization  to  be  adopted  here  should 
comprehend  the  use  of  the  personal  element  as  much  as 
possible.  First  a  complete  directory  of  the  alumni  should 
be  compiled  thru  the  media  of  blanks  designed  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  and  sent  to  known  addresses.  Unknown  addresses 
should  be  ascertained  and  carefully  followed  up.  The  ques¬ 
tions  should  dwell  in  detail  upon  vocations.  The  acquain¬ 
tance  of  all  alumni  possible  should  be  made,  their  confidence 
gained  and  their  types,  abilities  and  degree  of  success  ap¬ 
praised.  With  this  information  digested,  an  advisory  council 
from  among  the  alumni  should  be  organized  both  to  ad¬ 
vise  the  Director  and  to  increase  their  own  interest  in  the  proj¬ 
ect  by  giving  them  something  to  do  in  connection  with  it. 
A  system  of  individual  patronage  should  also  be  developed 
by  which  the  bureau  could  extend  its  advisory  and  protec¬ 
tive  functions  to  the  young  alumnus  at  the  beginning  of 
his  career  when  counsel  will  be  of  greatest  seryice  to  him. 
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The  types,  tastes,  and  personalities  of  the  young  alumnus 
and  his  patron  should  be  harmonized  as  far  as  practicable. 

The  same  theory  of  organization  can  be  applied  to  those 
outside  of  the  institution  who  are  able  by  reason  of  their 
positions  in  business  and  professional  life  to  help  our  plan 
along.  By  eliciting  their  interest  in  guiding  the  output  of 
the  college  and  furnishing  them  with  properly  selected  men 
as  representatives  of  the  college  a  great  deal  of  interest  in 
the  entire  work  of  the  school  may  be  expected  from  this 
source. 

Some  colleges  already  have  secretaries  who  perform  some 
of  the  functions  outlined  for  the  bureau.  In  such  institu¬ 
tions,  especially,  the  additional  expense  of  inaugurating  the 
above-outlined  department  would  not  be  great,  for  their 
functions  could  be  harmonized  and  merged  into  the  more 
comprehensive  scheme.  It  is  doubtful  whether  the  work 
suggested  for  the  bureau  should  be  disregarded  in  any 
college,  whatever  its  size,  if  its  administrative  policy  con¬ 
templates  a  progressive  and  influential  future. 

It  is  not  presumed  that  the  suggestions  herein  contained 
are  final  and  should  be  adopted  without  modification  or 
careful  adaptation  to  the  size  and  general  characteristics 
of  each  particular-  school,  but  it  is  hoped  that  enough  has 
been  said  to  illustrate  the  idea  meant  to  be  conveyed,  that 
of  constructively  and  efficiently  organizing  all  the  resources 
of  the  college  in  behalf  of  those  young  men  who  place  in  the 
hands  of  the  institution  such  important  factors  of  influence 
on  their  future  destinies  as  the  four  chief  formative  years 
of  their  lives. 

Irwin  G.  Jennings 

New  York 


Ill 

EDUCATIONAL  PRINCIPLES  AND  THE  ELEMEN¬ 
TARY  SCHOOL' 

In  an  age  of  motion,  when  speed  is  sought  in  every  sphere, 
when  the  automobile,  express  train,  ocean  greyhound, 
flying  machine,  telegraph,  telephone,  motion  picture,  rag¬ 
time  music  are  but  expressions  of  an  inner  activity  at  the 
core  of  our  modern  civilization,  it  is  not  strange  that  an 
echo  of  this  tumult  should  reach  even  to  the  schoolhouse 
and  that  those  interested  in  education  should  begin  to  talk 
about  making  more  rapid  progress  in  the  training  of  chil¬ 
dren.  Are  there  any  “shortcuts?”  Can  the  course  be 
finished  sooner?  Can  we  hurry  in  some  way  so  that  time 
may  be  saved  for  other  things,  whether  those  other  things 
be  further  education  or  the  active  life  in  society?  Is  there 
not  need  for  “economy  of  time  in  education?” 

While  much  that  is  reasonable  is  to  be  found  in  the 
arguments  of  those  who  advocate  the  saving  of  time  in 
education  and  one  is  inclined  to  accept  their  general  con¬ 
tention,  it  is  important  that  certain  dangerous  tendencies 
of  such  a  doctrine  be  clearly  perceived.  In  spite  of  such 
phrases  as  “haste  makes  waste,”  “slow  but  sure,”  “safety 
first,”  and  the  like,  it  is  a  too  common  interpretation  of 
efficiency  which  emphasizes  quantity  at  the  expense  of 
quality,  demanding  that  much  be  accomplished  in  a  brief 
time  whether  it  be  accomplished  well  or  not.  “Do  things 
quickly  and  if  possible  well”  often  seems  to  be  displacing 
the  supposedly  more  sensible  advice:  “Do  things  well  and 
if  possible  quickly.” 

The  philosophy  of  haste,  if  so  this  false  view  of  the 
“economy  of  time  in  education”  may  be  termed,  is  nowhere 

*  Address  given  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  South  Dakota  Educational 
Association,  Aberdeen,  S.  D.,  November  24,  1915. 
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more  dangerous  than  when  applied  to  the  early  education 
of  the  child,  and  yet  its  influence  has  been  felt  here  perhaps 
more  than  most  educators  have  realized.  One  method  of 
“saving  time”  which  readily  suggests  itself  to  parents  and 
teachers  alike  is  to  “begin  early.”  The  average  age  of 
entrance  into  the  elementary  school  today  is  considerably 
younger  than  it  was  a  generation  ago.  Children  are  sent 
to  the  school  very  commonly  when  they  are  six  years  of 
age  and  often  when  only  five.  Parents  and  teachers  seem 
to  believe  that  the  younger  the  child  is  when  he  “starts 
school”  the  better  it  is  for  him.  Even  those  parents  who 
are  much  concerned  over  the  education  of  their  children 
and  send  them  to  school  with  more  thoughtful  reasons  than 
the  mere  purpose  of  “keeping  them  out  of  mischief”  and  of 
“getting  them  out  of  the  way”  too  often  fall  a  prey  to  the 
false  philosophy  of  haste  in  education. 

As  the  elementary  school  is  now  conducted  in  the  average 
community,  children  ought  not  to  be  allowed  to  enter  be¬ 
fore  the  age  of  eight.  The  chief  reason  lying  behind  this 
somewhat  radical  statement  is  to  be  found  in  the  nature  of 
the  curriculum.  The  tyranny  of  the  literary  ideal  in  the 
early  years  of  our  present  school  system  makes  it  impossible 
for  the  child  to ’benefit  by  beginning  school  before  he  is 
eight.  While  there  are  of  course  advantages  in  learning  to 
read,  write,  and  spell  at  a  very  young  age,  the  disadvantages 
outnumber  the  advantages.  The  three  R’s  receive  more 
emphasis  than  any  other  phase  of  early  education  in  the 
school,  and  yet  this  undue  stress  upon  the  literary  ideal 
in  elementary  education  can  not  be  justified  at  the  bar  of 
sound  educational  principles.^ 

It  is  surprizing  to  note  the  large  number  of  educational 
principles  which,  when  stated  in  abstract  terms,  have  re¬ 
ceived  wide  acceptance  among  educators  but  have  not  yet 
been  embodied  in  the  actual  education  found  in  our  schools. 
Without  argument  in  their  defence,  without  attempt 
to  formulate  an  exhaustive  list,  I  shall  merely  state  several 

*  For  other  ideals  needing  emphasis  in  education,  cf.  author’s  article: 
Ideals  in  present-day  education,  Educational  Review,  Vol.  48,  No.  3. 
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of  these  educational  principles  and  in  their  light  view  the 
literary  curriculum  of  the  elementary  school.  It  should 
be  carefully  understood  that  the  criticisms  here  made  are 
not  upon  the  early  entrance  into  the  ideal  school  but  rather 
into  the  actual  elementary  school  of  the  average  community 
where  the  three  R’s  furnish  the  major  portion  of  the  curricu¬ 
lum. 

The  training  of  the  large,  fundamental  muscles  of  the 
body  should  precede  that  of  the  small,  accessory  muscles. 
This  educational  principle  has  often  been  reiterated,  and, 
when  stated  in  abstract  form,  it  has  received  quite  general 
acceptance.  Is  it  embodied  in  the  work  of  the  elementary 
school?  Quite  the  contrary;  almost  the  entire  emphasis 
is  laid  upon  the  finest  muscles  of  the  whole  body,  those 
of  the  eyes  and  the  fingers.  When  the  child  of  five  or  six 
enters  school,  he  has  not  yet  gained  proper  control  of  the 
larger  muscles  of  the  body;  as  a  rule,  he  is  awkward  and 
clumsy  in  action.  Instead  of  helping  him  to  secure  better 
mastery  of  his  body,  the  school  has  a  tendency  to  hinder 
the  proper  development  by  an  over-exercise  of  the  finer 
muscles  and  a  corresponding  under-exercise  of  the  larger 
muscles. 

Is  reading  taught  without  injury  to  the  eyes  of  childhood  ? 
Are  we  as  a  nation  getting  stronger  eyesight  because  of  our 
care  of  the  child’s  eyes  in  the  elementary  school?  Do 
we  do  right  to  make  the  young  human  being  spend  so  many 
hours  fixating  his  eyes  upon  such  fine  objects  as  letters? 
The  eyes  of  the  babe  are  focust  upon  infinity  and  only  grad¬ 
ually  do  they  tend  to  fixate  upon  nearer  objects.  No 
matter  how  much  the  teacher  may  seek  to  avoid  it,  children 
persist  in  having  their  eyes  too  near  to  the  objects  they  are 
working  upon,  whether  such  objects  be  books  they  are  study¬ 
ing  or  papers  they  are  writing.  The  light  of  the  room  is 
often  poor,  being  either  too  weak,  too  strong,  or  poorly 
distributed.  The  three  R’s  demand  too  great  a  tax  upon 
the  very  young  child. 

The  case  is  similar  with  the  fingers.  Why  is  the  writing 
of  a  young  child  so  “wabbly,”  so  similar  to  that  of  an  old 
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person  who  has  lost  muscular  control?  To  a  large  extent, 
this  is  traceable  to  attempting  the  minute  control  of  the 
fingers  before  he  has  yet  secured  adequate  control  of  the 
arms.  While  it  is  true  that  .modern  methods  of  teaching 
writing  are  superior  to  those  employed  in  the  school  a  genera¬ 
tion  ago,  while  the  “wrist  movement”  has  been  displaced 
by  the  “forearm  movement”  and  that  in  turn  has  given  way 
to  the  “full  arm  movement,”  there  is  still  too  great  premium 
placed  upon  small  letters,  steady  fingers,  and  minute  de¬ 
tails,  and  the  muscular  and  nervous  systems  of  the  child 
are  harmed  thereby. 

Considerable  criticism  is  due  to  many  kindergartens  also 
for  their  neglect  of  this  educational  principle.  Too  minute 
work  in  construction  is  often  found  in  these  schools  for  the 
young  child.  The  principle  should  be  embodied  even  more 
carefully  in  the  kindergartens,  since  the  age  of  the  child 
is  younger. 

The  training  of  the  ear  should  precede  the  training  of 
the  eye.  It  is  surprizing  to  note  how  much  of  our  school 
education  of  today  has  been  monopolized  by  the  eye.  So 
true  is  this  that  it  is  necessary  for  a  child  to  leave  the  school 
entirely  when  he  has  serious  trouble  with  his  eyes.  It  is 
quite  impossible  'for  a  child  with  poor  eyesight  to  secure  any 
education  at  all  in  our  schools.  The  eye,  however,  is  but 
one  of  a  number  of  sense-organs,  and  it  is  possible  to  edu¬ 
cate  thru  other  senses  as  well  as  thru  sight.  The  accom¬ 
plishments  of  Helen  Keller  and  Laura  Bridgeman  are  out¬ 
standing  examples  of  the  educational  possibilities  of,  all 
the  senses. 

Why  make  education  so  dependent  upon  a  single  sense? 
It  is  well  to  remember  that  the  ear  is  not  easily  damaged 
by  early  education,  but  the  eye  in  its  first  years  is  very  sus¬ 
ceptible  to  injury.  How  much  oral  education  there  might 
be  in  the  lower  grades  during  the  period  while  the  eyes  are 
still  developing.  Very  many  of  the  things  that  are  now 
taught  thru  the  eye  could  be  taught  thru  the  ear.  Too 
often  even  those  studies  which  might  so  easily  be  taught 
as  ear-studies  are  taught  as  eye-studies;  music  in  the  lower 
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grades  is  a  good  example.  Musical  notation  never  ought 
to  be  taught  in  the  primary  grades,  but  aural  music 
— “singing  by  ear” — should  receive  a  more  important  place 
in  the  curriculum  than  that  commonly  given  it.  Pesta- 
lozzi,  teacher  of  Froebel  and  father  of  modern  kindergarten 
movements,  said  that  he  would  never  employ  a  teacher 
who  could  not  sing,  but  he  made  no  mention  of  note-reading. 
Musical  notation  may  well  be  taught  in  the  upper  grades 
but  it  should  be  excluded  from  the  elementary  school. 

An  argument  for  this  general  principle  is  found  in  the 
recapitulation  theory — which  contends  that  ontogenesis 
recapitulates  phylogenesis,  that  the  life  of  the  child  follows 
in  its  development  the  same  order  as  the  life  of  the  race. 
Talking  preceded  reading  and  writing  by  many  thousands 
of  years;  letters  and  books  were  comparatively  late  in  the 
history  of  civilization,  and  early  writing  consisted  in  the 
drawing  of  pictures. 

Many  a  teacher  of  an  elementary  school  would  be  sur¬ 
prized  if  she  would  examine  the  daily  schedule  of  classes 
and  study  periods  from  the  standpoint  of  the  child,  de¬ 
termining  the  exact  amount  of  time  when  the  eyes  were 
being  used  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  time  spent  upon 
training  thru  the  ear.  It  is  needful  to  remember  that  the 
eye  of  the  child  is  more  easily  injured  than  the  ear. 

Experience  should  precede  words.  In  spite  of  the  warn¬ 
ings  of  many  great  educators,  both  of  recent  times  and  of 
days  long  since  past,  our  schools  are  still  far  from  free  in 
this  respect;  ideas  and  experiences  are  still  subordinate  to 
words.  Too  many  empty  words  are  taught  our  small 
children,  words  which  to  them  are  mere  sounds  and  are 
not  vitally  connected  with  experiences  and'  ideas  in  the 
realm  of  childhood.  The  earlier  reading  is  approached, 
the  more  true  is  this  bound  to  be.  In  spite  of  object  les¬ 
sons,  simplified  reading  material,  and  all  other  devices  sup¬ 
posed  to  aid  in  the  early  teaching  of  reading,  the  emphasis 
is  forced  upon  words  when  the  child  attends  to  the  study  of 
reading. 

Much  better  would  it  be  to  spend  considerably  more  time 
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during  the  first  few  years  of  school  education  upon  the  en¬ 
largement  and  clarification  of  the  child’s  experience,  in¬ 
stead  of  expending  so  much  energy  and  time  upon  the  teach¬ 
ing  of  the  mere  symbols  for  ideas,  the  words.  If  any  teacher 
is  prone  to  believe  that  the  child  entering  school  at  the 
age  of  five  or  six  is  possest  of  an  experience  sufficiently 
large  and  clear  to  warrant  the  starting  upon  the  learning 
of  the  science  of  reading,  let  her  review  the  data  assembled 
and  the  conclusions  reached  by  G.  Stanley  Hall.^ 

All  thru  our  modern  society  the  effect  of  this  early  domi¬ 
nance  of  words  over  ideas  is  to  be  noted.  Eloquence  comes 
to  receive  a  higher  respect  than  sound  argumentation ; 
style  is  emphasized  above  substance,  and  symbols  are  mis¬ 
taken  for  realities.  The  tyranny  of  the  printed  word  is 
a  natural  result  emerging  from  the  early  and  continuous 
emphasis  upon  the  book  in  our  educational  system.  Im¬ 
portant  as  the  literary  ideal  is,  its  importance  must  never 
overshadow  that  of  the  scientific  and  moral  ideals.  The 
realities  of  experience  must  ever  be  reverenced  above  the 
symbolism  of  language. 

Motivation  in  early  education  should  be  interest.  Mod¬ 
ern  pedagogy  has  laid  much  stress  upon  interest  as  a  motive 
force  in  education,  but  the  curriculum  of  the  elementary 
school  is  not  yet  so  arranged  that  the  average  child  can 
find  much  wholehearted  interest  in  his  work.  Is  it  possible 
to  make  the  three  R’s  interesting  to  the  average  child  of 
six?  Many  methods  of  teaching  reading  have  been  de¬ 
vised,  but  the  fact  remains  that  most  children  do  not  en¬ 
joy  the  process  of  learning  to  read.  None  of  all  the  methods 
devised  succeed  in  securing  and  retaining  the  natural 
interest  of  the  child.  Any  casual  observer  of  the  lower 
grades  may  note  the  very  apparent  lack  of  interest  in  read¬ 
ing,  writing,  and  spelling,  when  compared  with  the  equally 
apparent  signs  of  interest  in  some  of  the  other  studies  which 
are  gradually  finding  their  way  into  the  curriculum. 

How  many  young  children  who  have  just  learned  to  read 
*  The  Contents  of  children’s  minds  on  entering  school,  New  York, 

1893. 
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spend  much  of  their  time  in  reading  during  the  long  summer 
vacation?  There  are,  no  doubt,  a  few  exceptions  to  the 
general  rule,  but  it  must  be  granted  that  most  children 
under  eight  or  nine  years  of  age  will  do  everything  else 
but  read  in  order  to  spend  the  many  leisure  hours  during 
the  summer.  So  true  is  this  that  the  teacher  often  finds 
when  the  school  reopens  in  the  fall  that  reading  has  almost 
become  a  lost  art  for  many  of  the  little  children.  Would 
this  be  the  case  if  they  were  interested? 

At  a  later  age,  the  child  will  be  desirous  of  knowing  how 
to  read,  for  he  will  see  the  need  of  it  in  his  life  and  will  have 
ready  uses  for  it.  The  foreigner  learns  our  language,  both 
spoken  and  written,  in  a  short  time,  when  once  he  has  settled 
down  among  us,  while  our  little  children  require  many 
months  of  unpleasant  school  work  to  accomplish  a  similar 
result.  What  is  the  difference?  The  immigrant  brings  to 
his  task  two  aids  which  the  young  child  lacks:  a  more 
mature  mind  and  a  desire  to  learn.  “Where  there’s  a  will, 
there’s  a  way’’  is  just  as  true  of  learning  to  read  as  of  any¬ 
thing  else ;  desire  to  reach  the  goal  must  furnish  the  interest 
in  the  process. 

Rousseau  may  have  exaggerated,  but  there  was  much 
truth  in  his  remark  when  he  said:  “Reading  is  the  curse 
of  childhood.’’^  And  our  elementary  schools  which  place 
the  three  R’s  at  the  center  of  the  curriculum  find  their  moti¬ 
vation  in  effort  rather  than  interest. 

Education  should  be  thru  activity  rather  than  passivity. 
“Learn  to  do  by  doing,’’  “hand-mindedness,’’  “self-expres¬ 
sion,’’  and  the  like,  are  phrases  indicative  of  the  emphasis 
placed  upo'n  the  activity  of  the  learner  by  modern  educators. 
This  is  true  at  least  of  their  theorizing.  In  spite  of  such 
views,  however,  the  fact  stands  forth  that  learning  the  three 
R’s  is  pretty  much  of  a  passive  occupation.  Books,  desks, 
chairs,  silence — are  these  symbolic  of  activity?  Of  course 
it  may  be  objected  that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  intellectual 
activity  which  goes  on  when  the  external  appearances  are 
those  of  passivity;  such  activity,  however,  is  characteristic 
^  Emile,  p.  8o  (Everyman’s  library). 
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of  adults  rather  than  young  children,  and  the  objection  is 
not  a  serious  one.  Even  with  many  adults  there  is  the 
demand  for  “something  doing”  in  order  to  insure  intellectual 
activity. 

While  there  are  some  occupations  finding  their  way  into 
the  early  school  which  allow  scope  to  the  activity  of  the 
growing  child,  they  have  not  yet  attained  sufficient  weight 
in  the  curriculum.  It  is  so  much  easier  to  administer 
education  to  a  group  of  children  thru  the  book  than  other¬ 
wise  that  our  schools  have  come  to  be  extremely  “bookish.” 
Even  those  studies  which  might  rather  easily  and  naturally 
be  taught  without  books  are  too  often  reduced  to  “text¬ 
book  courses”  and  the  child  is  supposed  to  spend  much 
of  his  time  in  individual,  silent  “study.”  With  body  cramped 
into  some  unnatural  shape  and  a  book  before  his  eyes, 
the  activity  which  nature  has  bestowed  upon  the  growing 
child  is  put  under  the  ban,  and  only  mischievous  outlets 
are  possible.  What  greater  contrast  to  the  normal  ac¬ 
tivity  which  is  displayed  by  the  child  when  outside  of  the 
school  could  be  imagined  than  that  which  is  actually  to 
be  seen  in  our  schoolrooms?  Without  being  allowed  to 
talk,  or  even  to  whisper,  without  being  permitted  to  move 
his  body,  forced  to  spend  the  greater  portion  of  the  long 
school  day  in  a  sedentary  position,  scarcely  daring  so  much 
as  to  turn  his  head,  is  it  any  wonder  that  many  a  child  be¬ 
gins  to  tire  of  education  before  he  has  fairly  begun  the 
process? 

Education  should  accompany  growth,  but  not  precede 
it.  The  type  of  education  at  any  period  of  the  child’s 
development  should  be  fitted  to  that  specific  period.  Even 
if  it  be  granted  that  the  work  of  the  early  grades  was  properly 
adapted  to  the  child  who  entered  our  schools  a  generation 
ago,  it  is  not  at  all  certain  that  the  same  work  is  adapted  to 
the  child  of  younger  age  who  is  entering  our  schools  today. 
It  might  have  been  quite  proper  that  the  first  work  of 
the  school  should  be  the  three  R’s  when  children  entered 
at  seven  and  eight  years  of  age,  and  yet  not  at  all  proper 
when  the  average  age  is  five  and  six  years.  The  need  is  to 
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fit  the  curriculum  to  the  child  instead  of  attempting  to 
fit  the  child  to  the  curriculum.  Altho  we  have  pushed 
back  the  entrance  age,  we  have  not  changed  to  any  marked 
degree  the  curriculum  of  the  elementary  grades;  the  em¬ 
phasis  is  still  upon  the  literary  ideal. 

Educating  ahead  of  growth  is  both  wasteful  of  energy 
and  also  dangerous.  Retardation  is  less  to  be  feared  than 
precosity.  While  this  is  perhaps  more  apparent  in  the 
case  of  the  very  bright  child,  it  is  also  a  sound  educational 
principle  for  the  average  child.  The  time  comes  when 
certain  things  can  be  taught  quickly  and  at  the  same  time 
well,  but  to  attempt  to  teach  those  same  things  before  the 
child  is  ripe  for  them  is  to  do  little  good  and  often  to  do 
considerable  damage  in  the  ultimate  education.  This  is 
as  true  for  the  three  R’s  as  for  any  other  educational  material ; 
they  are  not  fitted  to  the  stage  of  development  which  has 
been  reached  at  five  or  six  years.  In  corroboration  of  this, 
the  following  statements  from  the  writings  of  G.  Stanley 
Hall  are  worthy  of  note : 

“It  is  perfectly  clear,”  writes  Hall,  “as  I  have  tried  to 
show  in  the  chapter  dealing  with  reading,  writing,  and 
arithmetic,  that  much  of  any  drill  upon  these  topics  before 
the  eighth  year  is  not  only  waste  of  time  but  positive  in¬ 
jury,  giving  either  habits  or  points  of  view  that  have  to  be 
changed  with  great  effort,  if  indeed  their  evil  influence 
ever  is  overcome.”^  And  again  he  writes :  “Stated  school 
work  should  and  probably  will,  sooner  or  later,  be  post¬ 
poned  one  and  very  probably  two  years.  Indeed,  the  first 
two  years  are  to  a  great  extent  wasted.  The  child  is  not 
mature  enough  for  the  stock  methods  of  the  three  R’s. 
It  is  the  age  for  less  formal  study.  As  many  censuses  of 
the  contents  of  children’s  minds  on  entering  school  show, 
they  are  grossly  ignorant  of  their  own  environment.”*^ 

®  Educational  Problems,  Vol.  2,  p.  612. 

®  Ibid.,  Vol.  2,  p.  609.  For  similar  views  advocating  a  later  beginning 
of  the  three  R’s,  cf.  V.  Vaney,  L’age  de  la  lecture.  Bulletin  de  la  Societe  Libre 
pour  l’£tude  psychologique  de  I’ enfant,  Vol.  9,  p.  11-17;  also,  L.  P.  Ayres, 
Entering  age  as  affecting  progress  in  the  grades:  Report  of  the  Russell 
Sage  Foundation,  1909. 
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Other  educational  principles  might  be  enumerated,  but 
the  six  already  stated  will  suffice  for  present  purposes. 
When  will  they  be  embodied  in  our  elementary  schools? 
Abstractly  formulated,  they  meet  with  ready  acceptance 
but  their  definite  application  to  the  concrete  problem  of 
our  day — the  actual  education  of  children — seems  to  tarry. 

The  one  question  which  naturally  arises  is  this:  If  the 
literary  material  of  the  elementary  school  be  postponed, 
what  is  to  take  its  place?  The  three  R’s  have  furnished  the 
chief  content  of  the  curriculum  of  the  early  grades.  Are 
there  enough  educational  materials  available  to  make  up 
a  worthy  course  of  study  for  the  child  if  the  literary  ideal 
be  kept  out  of  sight  until  he  is  eight  years  old  ?  This  would 
have  been  a  more  serious  problem  for  educators  a  genera¬ 
tion  ago  than  it  is  today.  The  studies  of  the  child,  both 
physiological  and  psychological,  which  have  been  so  many 
in  recent  years,  the  development  of  the  kindergarten  with 
its  non-literary  curriculum,  and  the  perfection  of  mechanical 
devices  of  great  educational  values,  such  as  the  phonograph 
and  the  cinematograph — these  have  suggested  educational 
materials  sufficient  for  a  new  type  of  training  in  the  ele¬ 
mentary  school. 

It  is  not  within  the  scope  of  the  present  discussion  to 
outline  carefully  just  what  the  reorganized  curriculum  of 
the  early  school  should  be,  but  only  to  suggest  something 
of  the  wealth  of  educational  material  from  which  the  selec¬ 
tion  may  be  made.  Dramatization  might  well  receive  more 
attention;  founded  upon  the  “make-believe”  and  imita¬ 
tive  instincts,  with  a  firm  psychological  justification  in  the 
fact  that  many  children  are  “muscular-minded,”  tending 
to  image,  remember,  and  think  in  terms  of  action,  drama¬ 
tization  in  the  school  has  a  much  larger  educational  value 
than  has  hitherto  been  recognized.  Children  are  “born 
actors”  and  their  interest  in  the  drama  is  natural.  Story¬ 
telling  by  the  child  is  of  great  value  in  developing  the  vo¬ 
cabulary  correctly  as  well  as  in  its  training  of  mental  ac¬ 
tivities.  How  will  children  learn  to  speak  the  language  in 
correct  form  without  much  practise?  And  yet  the  average 
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child  in  the  average  school  has  very  small  opportunity  to 
express  his  ideas  and  develop  proper  habits  of  speech  during 
the  early,  years.  The  presence  of  grammar  in  the  upper 
grades  is  unable  to  atone  for  the  absence  of  story-telling 
and  other  forms  of  oral  language  practise  in  the  lower  grades. 
The  story  furnishes  an  interesting  approach  to  many  studies, 
especially  when  the  child  comes  to  the  age  where  he  de¬ 
mands  that  he  be  told  a  true  story.  Music,  especially 
arranged  for  the  voice  of  the  child,  and  taught  by  ear,  is 
capable  of  a  broader  and  better  usage  than  it  is  usually 
accorded.  Musical  appreciation  should  be  begun  even 
in  the  earliest  years,  and  this  is  now  possible  thru  the  per¬ 
fection  of  the  phonograph.  The  value  of  music  in  educa¬ 
tion  has  been  emphasized  by  educators  from  the  time  of 
Plato  on  down  to  the  present  day,  and  yet  in  our  schools 
we  have  not  realized  its  proper  function  in  the  purification 
of  the  soul,  the  harmonization  of  life. 

Painting  should  be  used  in  place  of  writing  and  drawing. 
The  child  is  interested  in  colors  before  he  is  interested  in 
lines,  and  picture-writing  preceded  letter-writing  in  the 
history  of  the  race.  Pictures  made  by  the  child  himself, 
expressing  his  own  experiences,  are,  perhaps,  the  best  and 
to  be  preferred  to  the  making  of  copies.  The  study  of 
other  pictures  in  connection  with  a  large  variety  of  subjects 
is  excellent.  Here  it  is  that  a  limited  usage  of  the  motion- 
picture  is  desirable;  of  course,  care  should  be  taken  not  to 
tax  the  eyes  of  the  child  if  motion-pictures  are  used.  The 
amount  of  interesting  material  made  available  for  educa¬ 
tional  purposes  thru  the  motion-pictures  is  immense. 
Constructive  work  with  various  materials  is  important, 
as  the  child  learns  much  by  making  things..  Cardboard, 
paper,  clay,  wood,  cloth,  and  metals,  are  but  a  few  of  the 
materials  that  can  be  used.  There  is  a  real  reason  why 
the  desks  in  many  schools  have  been  carved  by  the  knives 
of  the  children.  It  is  hard,  indeed,  to  educate  in  opposi¬ 
tion  to  natural  instincts,  but  education  becomes  much  more 
easy  and  beautiful  when  it  centers  about  these  very  same 
instinctive  cravings.  Object  lessons  should  be  connected 
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with  the  collective  instinct.  Let  the  children  decide  what 
objects  are  to  be  the  basis  of  their  study  and  conversation. 
The  pocket  of  any  normal  boy  will  furnish  good  material 
for  an  object  lesson.  The  children  should  be  encouraged 
to  bring  to  the  school  the  things  they  wish  to  study;  every 
schoolroom  ought  to  contain  some  place  where  such  ob¬ 
jects  of  interest  could  be  kept,  a  miniature  museum  the 
materials  of  which  have  been  gathered  by  the  children 
themselves.  Play,  both  supervised  and  free,  should  be 
better  cultivated.  Education  thru  play  is  of  great  value, 
and  it  is  doubtful  indeed  if  there  be  any  substitute.  The 
limited  number  of  games  known  to  the  average  small  child 
is  a  judgment  upon  our  pedagogy  of  play  in  the  school. 
There  is  much  “economy  of  time  in  education”  thru  play, 
for  it  includes  a  simultaneous  development  of  the  intel¬ 
lectual,  emotional,  and  moral  phases  of  the  child’s  spirit. 
Rhythm  should  be  emphasized  in  the  dance  and  the  march, 
both  of  which  are  extremely  fascinating  to  the  young  child. 
One  of  the  most  fundamental  elements  of  all  that  is  instinc¬ 
tive,  rhythm  has  been  sadly  neglected  in  the  school.  The 
folk-dance  is  especially  liked  by  children,  and  its  educational 
values  are  weighty;  esthetic  dancing  and  marching  likewise 
appeal  to  the  child.  The  development  of  grace  of  body 
must  be  begun  early,  and  the  pedagogy  of  rhythm  has 
physiological  as  well  as  psychological  values. 

Such  are  some  of  the  educational  materials  which  should 
enter  into  the  reorganized  curriculum  of  the  early  school. 
It  would  be  well  if  the  child  entered  school  at  the  age  of 
three,  provided  that  the  school  between  three  and  eight 
were  based  upon  such  materials  as  have  been  suggested. 
The  social  value  of  entering  school  at  a  young  age  must 
not  be  lost  sight  of ;  especially  is  this  true  for  children  who 
are  brought  up  largely  apart  from  other  children  of  their 
own  age.  Rather  than  return  to  the  age  of  seven  and  eight 
for  entrance  into  the  school,  let  the  process  of  reducing  the 
entrance  age  continue.  School  can  scarcely  be  begun 
too  early,  provided  only  that  the  type  of  education  em¬ 
phasized  be  such  as  is  fitted  to  the  stage  of  development 
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of  the  child.  It  would  be  an  excellent  thing  for  children 
of  three,  or  perhaps  those  even  younger,  to  spend  a  short 
time  each  day  with  other  children  of  their  own  age.  An 
extension  of  the  kindergarten  in  both  directions  is  needed, 
but  the  curriculum  as  now  offered  in  the  kindergarten  is 
far  from  adequate,  transgressing  as  it  does  several  sound 
educational  principles. 

What  can  be  done  to  realize  this  ideal  elementary  school 
which  we  have  pictured?  The  great  difficulty  which  the 
teacher  experiences  is  the  present  course  of  study  with  its 
specific  requirements  and  very  definite  suggestions.  This 
must  be  changed,  and  in  order  to  accomplish  the  change 
of  the  course  of  study,  it  is  necessary  that  public  opinion, 
which,  in  the  last  analysis,  is  the  controlling  force  in  Amer¬ 
ican  education,  be  enlightened,  that  school  boards  and  school 
superintendents  dare  to  experiment  in  certain  of  their  schools, 
and  that  assemblies  of  elementary  school  teachers,  both 
unitedly  and  individually,  strive  to  convince  those  in  au¬ 
thority  of  the  truth  of  these  views. 

It  is,  indeed,  gratifying  to  note  that  there  has  been 
progress  in  the  direction  desired.  Other  studies  than  the 
three  R’s  are  pressing  their  way  toward  the  front,  and  the 
influence  of  the  kindergarten,  with  all  its  faults,  upon  the 
elementary  school  has  been  beneficial.  More  teachers  are 
studying  the  problems  of  primary  education  than  ever 
before,  and  attempts  are  being  made  to  correlate  better 
the  work  of  the  kindergarten  and  the  primary  school. 
Experimentation  in  education  is  becoming  ever  more 
prevalent.  The  time  no  doubt  will  come,  and  perhaps 
sooner  than  we  now  believe,  when  sound  educational 
principles  will  find  their  concrete  embodiment  in  the  actual 
elementary  school. 

Herbert  Patterson 

Dakota  Wesleyan  University 


THE  INFLUENCE  OF  ATHLETICS  UPON  PHYSICAL 
EDUCATION  IN  AMERICAN  COLLEGES 

The  type  of  physical  education  in  American  colleges 
is  changing.  A  new  system  is  being  evolved,  based  upon 
the  r61e  which  athletics  may  be  made  to  play  in  developing 
physique  and  character.  There  is  no  American  system  of 
physical  education,  altho  American  athletes  have  been 
preeminent  in  world  sports  ever  since  the  introduction  of 
the  modern  Olympic  Games.  Curiously  enough,  we  have 
not  been  in  the  habit  of  considering  athletics  as  physical 
education.  We  have  thought  of  them  as — well,  as  just 
athletics,  something  beyond  the  pale  when  scientific  phys¬ 
ical  education  was  being  discust.  We  have  gone  to  the 
Germans  and  Swedes  for  our  ideas  as  to  what  physical 
education  should  be.  Until  recently  we  had  no  definite 
ideas  of  our  own.  There  was  no  scientific  physical  educa¬ 
tion  in  the  United  States  before  the  Civil  War.  So  when 
the  Germans  introduced  their  methods  we  adopted  them. 
When  Swedish  gymnasts  brought  their  system  to  our  doors 
we  strove  desperately  to  adopt  it.  Later,  from  these  sys¬ 
tems  we  evolved  something  that  is  neither  German  nor 
Swedish,  tho  it  partakes  of  the  characteristics  of  both; 
something  (it  can  not  be  called  a  system),  which  grafts 
the  Swedish  day’s  order  upon  the  German  calisthenic  drill; 
which  takes  from  the  Germans  their  progressive  exercises 
on  the  apparatus  and  which  finally,  in  deference  to  the 
American  demand  for  pleasurable  excitement,  adds  a  score 
of  so-called  Gymnastic  Games,  of  a  type  eminently  suitable 
for  the  kindergarten  but  utterly  out  of  place  among  vigorous 
young  men. 

For  nearly  half  a  century  we  have  been  forcing  our 
youth  to  practise  artificial  movements  devoid  of  any  ele- 
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ment  of  pleasure,  telling  them  that  these  movements  would 
improve  their  circulation  and  bring  symmetrical  develop¬ 
ment,  and  expecting  them  to  be  satisfied  with  that — asking 
more  of  them  than  we  get  from  grown  men  of  mature 
judgment.  Until  recently  it  has  not  occurred  to  us  to  ask 
if  there  is  not  something  better  than  symmetrical  develop¬ 
ment  ;  if  exercises  which  awaken  interest  and  form  character 
are  not  better,  especially  if  they  also  strengthen  heart  and 
lungs  and  develop  grace  and  agility. 

For  years  we  have  been  putting  our  young  men  thru  a 
course  consisting  of  marching,  calisthenics,  exercises  on 
gymnastic  apparatus  and  a  game.  It  reads  well,  sounds 
well,  and  looks  scientific.  The  trouble  with  it  is  that 
the  average  American  youth  does  not  find  in  it  a  single 
thing  that  he  wants  unless  the  game  be  basketball.  He 
will  march  in  a  gymnasium  if  he  must — and  only  because 
he  must.  He  will  perform  the  drill  irra  perfunctory  manner. 
He  will  sprawl  over  the  bar  or  horse  some  kind  of  a  way  and 
feel  relieved  when  he  has  done  it.  College  men  hate  it. 
They  try  every  device  to  get  excused  from  it.  Physical 
instructors  are  at  their  wit’s  end  to  endow  it  with  living 
interest. 

It  has  become  clear  to  us  that  neither  this  system — if 
you  will  call  it  such — nor  the  German  and  Swedish  systems, 
admirable  as  they  are  in  many  respects,  are  suited  to 
American  college  men.  Convinced  of  this,  American 
physical  directors  have  been  for  some  years  seeking  a  sys¬ 
tem  of  physical  training  that  would  be  a  genuine  expression 
of  the  national  character.  They  could  not  fail  to  be  im¬ 
prest  by  the  astonishing  development  of  athletics  in  the 
past  generation.  Perhaps  there  lay  that  which  we  sought. 
So  we  began  to  study  athletics.  We  watched  our  young 
men  at  their  sports.  We  noticed  what  types  of  exercise 
awaken  their  liveliest  interest.  We  studied  the  effect  of 
these  exercises  upon  their  character  and  physique.  We 
submitted  them  to  critical  technical  examination,  and  to 
our  surprize  we  found  them  good,  based  upon  sound  physio¬ 
logical  and  psychological  laws.  We  discovered  that  the 
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sports  which  the  young  like  are  usually  good  for  them. 
We  began  to  perceiv^e  that  “where  no  pleasure,  there  no 
profit  is.”  When  once  we  noticed  that  young  men  would 
voluntarily  spend  an  hour  and  bathe  themselves  in  sweat, 
simply  trying  to  toss  a  basketball  thru  an  iron  ring,  we 
began  to  see  a  light.  Here  was  something  the  pupil  en¬ 
joyed,  something  that  interested  him,  yet  something  that 
fulfilled  the  requirements  of  a  good  exercise  in  that  it  de¬ 
veloped  heart  and  lungs,  employed  all  the  muscle  groups 
simultaneously  in  harmonious  activity,  stimulated  the  sweat 
glands  and  cleansed  the  system. 

We  found  the  same  thing  in  football.  Give  a  score  of 
young  men  half  a  dozen  footballs  and  a  spare  goal-post, 
and  they  will  get  splendid  exercise  and  lots  of  fun  in  punting, 
drop-  and  place-kicking. 

But  we  discovered  that  the  type  of  exercise  which  aroused 
the  greatest  interest,  that  attracted  the  largest  number  of 
men,  was  a  game  or  a  contest  of  some  kind,  something  in 
which  a  man  could  match  his  strength,  his  speed,  his  skill 
or  his  grit  against  an  opponent.  We  discovered  that  in 
order  to  compete  in  such  games  men  would  give  up  smoking, 
get  to  bed  early,  eschew  dissipation — get  themselves  into 
splendid  bodily  condition.  We  discovered  that  they  would 
tumble  over  each  other  to  get  a  chance  to  play  in  these 
games,  whereas  they  had  to  be  dragged  into  formal  gym¬ 
nastics.  Why  then  force  them  to  a  mechanical  drill  which 
they  loathe  and  from  which  they  flee  with  relief  the  instant  the 
hour  is  up,  when  they  are  not  only  ready  but  eager  to  jump 
into  games  that  result  in  splendid  physical  development 
and  at  the  same  time  develop  traits  of  character  valuable 
in  the  struggle  for  existence! 

No  courage  is  required  to  push  a  dumb-bell  up  fifty 
times;  no  courage  is  developed  in  doing  it.  Courage  is 
required  to  tackle  a  man  on  the  gridiron  and  courage  is 
developed  in  the  doing  of  it.  No  initiative  is  required  to 
squat  fifty  times,  but  initiative  is  constantly  needed  and 
developed  in  baseball  and  basketball.  A  certain  kind  of 
nerve  is  needed  for  the  giant  swing,  flyaway,  etc.,  but  nerve 
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of  a  higher  type  is  needed  to  stick  to  the  finish  in  a  hard 
race. 

Athletic  games  are  coming  more  and  more  to  displace 
formal  gymnastics.  It  may  be  football,  baseball,  basket¬ 
ball,  soccer,  sprinting,  hurdling,  pole-vaulting,  weight¬ 
putting,  or  what  not.  A  man  takes  his  choice  or  tries  them 
all.  Wherever  put  he  is  clast  with  others  of  like  ability, 
so  that  besides  the  fun  he  has  a  chance  to  win.  In  this  way 
his  interest  is  maintained  and  as  long  as  a  man  is  interested 
you  can  get  good  work  out  of  him. 

Who  cares  whether  a  man  has  symmetrical  development 
or  not  if  his  heart  and  lungs  are  sound,  his  body  strong  and 
active,  and  his  character  strengthened  by  many  a  tough 
scrimmage,  many  a  hard  race  or  tight  game?  We  know 
that  he  has  stored  up  vitality  for  the  years  to  come  and  we 
do  not  care  whether  each  leg  measures  twenty  inches  or 
not — for  we  know  that  it  makes  no  difference  in  his  future 
career. 

A  distinctly  American  system  of  physical  training  is  in 
process  of  develojjment,  a  system  adapted  to  the  character 
and  temperament  of  American  youth.  It  prescribes  ex¬ 
ercises  that  develop  judgment,  initiative,  force  and  that 
furnish  pleasurable  activity.  Instead  of  exercising  each 
group  of  muscles  in  turn  and  carefully  counting  the  number 
of  times  a  man  thrusts  a  dumb-bell  up  with  his  right  arm 
and  with  his  left,  it  employs  all  muscle  groups  simultaneously. 
Instead  of  developing  ox-like  strength  in  back,  arms  and 
shoulders,  it  develops  all-around  strength,  grace  and  agility. 

It  is  doing  this  thru  the  medium  of  athletic  sports  and 
games,  adapting  the  prescription  for  each  man  to  his 
physique  and  temperament  and  classifying  men  according 
to  weight,  strength  and  skill.  The  range  of  athletic  ac¬ 
tivity  is  so  wide  that  suitable  exercises  for  individuals 
of  every  class  are  readily  found.  The  heavy,  powerful 
man  becomes  a  line-man  in  football  or  a  weight  man;  the 
lithe  active  man,  a  sprinter,  jumper,  baseball  or  basket¬ 
ball  player;  the  man  of  average  weight  and  build  fits  into 
any  one  of  a  score  of  places. 
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I  believe  that  this  system  is  destined  to  become  universal 
in  this  country.  It  is  still  in  the  formative  stage.  But 
the  principle  upon  which  it  rests,  the  principle  of  pleasurable 
activity  and  competitive  individual  development  of  char¬ 
acter  as  well  as  physique,  commends  itself  to  college  men 
and  to  an  ever-increasing  number  of  physical  educators. 
In  method  and  ideal  it  parallels  the  physical  training  of 
the  ancient  Greeks.  Grace,  agility,  force,  daring,  a  com¬ 
bination  of  physical  prowess  with  forceful  traits  of  char¬ 
acter  is  its  ideal,  as  it  was  the  ideal  of  the  Greek.  It  solves 
the  most  difficult  problem  the  physical  director  has  to  face, 
that  of  interesting  his  pupils,  and  it  is  developing  a  race  of 
virile  young  men. 

C.  E.  Hammett 

Allegheny  College 
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HOME  WORK  FOR  ELEMENTARY  PUPILS 
Shall  we  have  home  work,  or  shall  we  not  have  home 
work?  Indeed,  as  Hamlet  declared  at  the  beginning 
of  his  immortal  soliloquy,  “That  is  the  question.”  Of  late 
there  has  been  much  discussion  of  this  important  problem 
of  school  administration  among  educators.  Frequently 
the  principals  of  schools  in  the  same  neighborhood  have 
different  views  about  the  matter,  and  it  often  happens, 
especially  when  a  principal  is  careless  or  inefficient,  that 
teachers  in  the  same  school  are  permitted  to  exercise  vary¬ 
ing  policies  in  the  assignment  of  home  work. 

A  glance  at  the  following  quotations  will  show  that  the 
writers  of  textbooks  on  school  management  generally 
agree  that  such  work  has  decided  advantages: 

“We  should  demand  a  proper  amount  of  home  study. 
“The  ordinary  parent  is  quite  willing  that  his  child  study 
at  home. 

“With  parental  care  and  a  home  training  of  the  best 
kind,  home  work  should  be  the  rule.”^ 

“Parents  should  see  that  certain  hours  are  set  apart 
for  home  study. 

“The  very  requirement  of  such  exercises  (in  home  work) 
results  in  gain  both  to  the  children  and  to  the  home.”® 
But  the  authorities  are  not  unanimous  on  this  subject, 
and  some  educational  writers  have  quite  a  different  opinion. 
The  following  quotations  are  representative  of  this  point 
of  view: 

*  Professor  Samuel  T.  Dutton,  School  management,  p.  172. 

®  Dr.  Charles  B.  Gilbert,  The  school  and  its  life,  p.  220. 

®  Collar  and  Crook,  School  management,  p.  5. 

^  Dr.  Levi  Seeley,  School  management,  p.  162. 

®  Superintendent  Arthur  C.  Perry,  Jr.,  The  management  of  a  city  school, 
p.  158. 
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“A  word  of  caution  about  home  work  will  not  be  out  of 
place.  For  the  most  part,  school  tests  should  be  done  in 
school.”® 

“I  am  definitely  of  the  opinion  that  school  work  should 
be  done  in  school,  and  that  the  school  days  should  be  made 
long  enough  and  numerous  enough  to  permit  all  school 
work  to  be  done  during  regular  school  hours,  so  that  the 
children  may  have  their  evenings  and  holidays  free  from 
the  burden  of  school  work.”^ 

A  careful  investigation  of  the  rules  adopted  in  various 
places  for  the  regulation  of  home  work  shows  a  wide  di¬ 
vergence  of  practise.  In  some  cities  the  teachers  are  given 
full  freedom  as  to  the  kind  and  amount  of  home  work  which 
may  be  assigned.  In  Sacramento,  California,  however, 
home  work  has  been  abolished.  The  superintendent  be¬ 
lieves  that  to  know  how  to  study  is  more  important  than 
to  know  how  to  recite,  and  that  this  part  of  a  child’s  training 
should  be  accomplished  under  the  direct  supervision  of 
the  teacher,  and  should  not  be  left  to  the  home,  where 
conditions  are,  for  the  most  part,  unfavorable.  The  plan 
of  adding  extra  study  periods  during  school  hours  has 
been  adopted  to  avoid  the  necessity  for  home  study.* 

In  many  cities-  there  have  been  increasing  protests  against 
the  amount  of  home  study  required  of  children.  Even  in 
high  schools,  this  has  become  evident.  Dr.  David  B. 
Corson,  assistant  superintendent  of  schools  of  Newark, 
says:  “The  changing  conditions  in  our  social  life  and  the 
increasing  demands  upon  students  caused  a  well-defined 
public  sentiment  against  what  came  to  be  called  too  much 
home  work!”*  In  order  to  correct  this  evil,  in  the  high 
schools,  he  suggested  that  the  study  periods  be  lengthened 
or  that  the  teacher  be  enabled  to  give  more  individual 
help  to  each  pupil.  Owing  to  the  number  of  courses  that 
have  to  be  crowded  into  a  few  hours  the  first  suggestion  is 

*  Kendall  and  Merick,  How  to  teach  the  fundamental  subjects,  p.  200. 

’’  Honorable  P.  P.  Claxton,  United  States  Commissioner  of  Education. 

*  Semi-annual  report,  July  i,  1915 — Dr.  Albert  Shiels,  Bureau  of  Ref¬ 
erence  and  Research,  City  of  New  York. 

*  Annual  report,  Newark,  N.  J.,  1913-14. 
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impracticable  unless  the  school  day  itself  is  lengthened, 
while  the  large  classes  in  most  city  schools  make  it  extremely 
difficult  for  the  teacher  to  give  more  attention  to  the  needs 
of  the  individual  pupils. 

The  situation,  however,  is  sufficiently  acute,  to  require 
the  careful  attention  of  educators.  Home  work  has  become 
an  important  school  problem,  and  all  practical  and  pro¬ 
gressive  pedagogues  should  try  to  find  ways  and  means  to 
deal  more  intelligently  with  this  feature  of  elementary 
education. 

Thru  the  cooperation  of  the  members  of  the  Nfew  York 
Academy  of  Public  Education,  a  serious  investigation  of 
the  home-work  problem  was  undertaken. 

A  Committee  of  Administration  was  appointed  consisting 
of  the  following  members : 

Emma  L.  Johnston,  Principal  Brooklyn  Training  School, 

Henry  E.  Jenkins,  District  Superintendent  of  Schools, 

Charles  W.  Eyons,  District  Superintendent  of  Schools, 

William  J.  O’Shea,  District  vSuperintendent  of  Schools, 

Arthur  C.  Perry,  District  Superintendent  of  Schools, 

Albert  Shiels,  I3irector  Bureau  of  Reference  and  Research, 

Edward  W.  Stitt,  District  Superintendent  of  Schools, 
Chairman. 

After  considerable  conference,  discussion  and  corre¬ 
spondence,  the  following  questionnaire  was  prepared: 

HOMIv  WORK  IN  elementary  SCHOOLS 

(1)  Is  home  work  for  children  to  be  recommended?  If 
so,  why?  If  not,  why? 

(2)  In  vvjiat  grades  (if  any)  should  home  work  or  home 
study  be  prohibited? 

(3)  What  is  the  maximum  amount  of  home  study  which 
should  be  assigned  for  the  following  grades:  7A,  7B,  8A,  8B. 

(4)  What  habits  should  we  seek  to  form  or  strengthen 
by  the  assignment  of  home  work? 

(5)  Should  we  aim  to  make  home  study  a  real  function 
in  the  education  of  the  child  on  the  ground  that  we  thus 
do  something  for  the  home  as  well  as  for  the  school? 
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(6)  What  methods  or  devices  can  you  suggest  to  secure 
the  honesty  and  effectiveness  of  home  work? 

(7)  How  may  teachers  check  up  home  work  without 
interfering  wdth  regular  recitations  or  causing  too  serious 
a  strain  upon  the  teacher’s  energy? 

(8)  What  facilities  may  be  afforded  by  schools  for  after¬ 
noon  or  evening  study  rooms? 

(9)  Home  work  in  higher  grades  wall  usually  consist  of: 

(1)  Study  (reading,  committing  to  memory,  and  like 
subjects)  and 

(2)  Written  work  (arithmetic,  grammar,  map  draw¬ 
ing,  and  others). 

vSuggest  the  proper  ratio  of  (i)  and  (2). 

(10)  Do  you  favor  a  plan  to  give  definite  credit  for  satis¬ 
factory  home  work,  as  has  been  done  in  the  west  in  recog¬ 
nizing  outside  w  ork  in  cooking,  home  chores,  piano  practise, 
and  the  like?*” 

(11)  Should  the  study  period  be  used  for  actual  study, 
or  for  the  proper  explanation  of  assignment  for  home  study, 
or  both? 

(12)  Remarks  and  suggestions: 

Ov’cr  six  hundred  replies  w^rc  recciv'ed.  The  following 
table  show's  the  rank  of  the  various  educators  who  sent 
their  answ^ers  to  the  committee: 

Superintendents,  boards  of  examiners  and  professors  of  train¬ 
ing  schools .  15 

Principals  of  high  schools  and  training  schools .  6 

Principals  of  elementary  schools .  172 

Assistant  principals  of  elementary  schools .  56 

Class  teachers  of  elementary  schools .  369 


Total .  618 

In  many  cases,  the  replies  submitted  by  the  principals 
and  assistant  principals  were  the  results  of  special  conferences 
held  with  their  teachers;  therefore  they  prol)ably  express 
the  o])inions  of  at  least  2000  teachers. 

Replies  w'ere  received  from  teachers  and  principals  of 
schools  in  all  five  boroughs  of  our  city,  in  neighborhoods 
See  semi-annual  report  of  July  i,  1914,  by  Dr.  Shiels,  p.  35. 
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which  may  be  classified  as  follows:  Residential,  average 
American,  foreign  and  poor.  Care  was  taken  to  secure  the 
opinions  of  our  most  representative  principals,  and  of 
those  who  have  the  highest  reputation  for  broad  scholar¬ 
ship,  pedagogic  training,  and  long  experience.  The  writer 
has  been  able  to  consult  all  of  this  valuable  material  in 
preparing  this  paper. 

The  Academy  of  Education  is  preparing  to  print  a  com¬ 
plete  summary  of  the  results  of  the  investigation,  with  the 
detailed  facts  and  statistics  included  under  the  various 
questions  submitted  for  consideration.  Permission  has 
been  granted,  however,  for  the  advance  publication  of  the 
recommendations  which  are  the  consensus  of  all  the  written 
replies,  and  which  have  also  received  the  unanimous  approval 
of  the  Committee  on  Administration.  This  summary 
of  the  report  is  given  at  the  conclusion  of  this  article. 

The  discussion  of  the  general  topic  has  been  divided  into 
four  parts : 

(A)  The  use  of  home  work. 

(B)  The  abuse  of  home  work. 

(C)  Limitations  of  home  work. 

(D)  Plans  for  improvement. 

A.  THE  USE  OF  HOME  WORK 

'I'he  following  are  suggested  as  the  chief  uses  of  home 
work  in  supplementing  the  class  instruction  of  the  elementary 
schools : 

(1)  For  purposes  of  drill. 

(2)  For  purposes  of  review. 

(3)  To  satisfy  parents. 

(4)  To  furnish  a  useful  home  occupation. 

(5)  To  strengthen  necessary  habits. 

(6)  As  a  preparation  for  high  school. 

(7)  As  a  preparation  for  life. 

FOR  PURPOSES  OF  DRILL 

Many  teachers  believe  that  as  a  result  of  the  new  courses 
which  have  been  added  to  the  curriculum  in  recent  years, 
there  is  less  time  than  there  formerly  was  for  the  old- 
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fashioned  drill  in  the  three  R’s.  It  has,  therefore,  become 
almost  impossible  to  use  very  much  of  the  pupil’s  school 
time  for  that  necessary  drill  which  is  the  only  means  of 
securing  a  thoro  training  in  the  essentials  of  education. 
Repetitio  mater  studiorum,  a  maxim  for  which  we  owe  a 
debt  of  gratitude  to  the  early  Jesuit  teachers,  was  a  fitting 
companion  to  that  thoroness  of  work  upon  which  they 
insisted.  Both  of  these  principles  have  as  their  foundation 
the  need  of  consistent  drill  and  study. 

As  a  rule,  however,  the  crowded  curriculum  leaves  little 
time  for  this  work  in  school,  so  that  the  teachers  must 
require  their  pupils  to  spend  some  time  in  study  at  home. 
By  this  repeated  drill,  at  least  a  part  of  the  mechanics  of 
arithmetic,  including  the  multiplication  tables,  and  those 
used  in  denominate  numbers  is  learned.  Spelling,  facts  in 
history,  geography,  and  part  of  the  required  work  in  techni¬ 
cal  grammar  come  under  the  same  classification,  but  in 
no  case  does  it  include  new  work,  or  that  for  which  parental 
assistance  or  explanation  may  be  required. 

FOR  PURPOSES  OF  REVIEW 

The  five  hours  of  the  ordinary  school  day  are  usually 
too  short  to  permit  of  a  consistent  survey  of  the  work 
accomplished  in  the  class.  It  is,  therefore,  necessary  to 
have  lessons  in  review  assigned  for  home  preparation. 
History,  geography,  arithmetic  and  reading  are  the  chief 
subjects  which  seem  to  demand  this  extra  study.  The 
lessons  should,  however,  be  assigned  with  the  greatest  care, 
for  teachers  too  often  assign  tasks  far  beyond  the  physical 
ability  of  their  pupils,  and  thus  interfere  with  what  should 
be  their  proper  rest  and  recreation.  “In  nothing  is  the  wise 
teacher  more  painstaking  than  in  assigning  lessons.  The 
pre-survey  prepares  the  pupils  for  successful  study.” 

Review  lessons  should  be  so  arranged  that  the  attention 
of  the  pupils  is  directed  to  particular  parts  of  the  general 
topic  under  discussion.  If,  for  instance,  the  class  in  geog¬ 
raphy  has  finished  the  study  of  South  America,  it  will  be  of 
no  value  to  assign  that  general  subject  for  the  next  day’s 
School  management,  p.  162,  Dr.  James  Baldwin  (D.  Appleton  &  Co.). 
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lesson.  The  teacher  must  indicate  some  special  topics  or 
questions  for  the  pupils  to  consider.  If  the  class  in  history 
has  finished  the  Revolutionary  War,  it  is  unwise  for  the 
teacher  to  assign  p.  90-127  as  the  lesson  for  the  next  day; 
he  should  either  divide  the  class  into  groups  and  give  each 
one  a  different  topic  to  prepare,  or  else  he  should  assign 
some  general  topics  to  all. 

HOME  WORK  TO  SATISFY  THE  PARENTS 
In  many  neighborhoods,  the  parents  wish  their  children 
to  study  at  home;  otherwise,  they  feel  that  a  privilege  is 
being  denied  them.  They  are  often  willing  to  assist 
the  children,  tho  such  assistance  frequently  decreases  the 
spirit  of  independent  research  which  proper  home  work 
should  encourage.  Often  the  advice  given  by  the  parents 
is  injudicious  and  sometimes  it  is  incorrect;  so  that  the 
best  plan  is  for  the  teacher  to  assign  tasks  within  the  known 
ability  of  the  normal  child.  “Among  the  channels  thru 
which  time  runs  to  waste  in  schools  is  the  hasty,  loose,  and 
unpremeditated  assignment  of  lessons.  Thus  questions, 
disputes  and  unreasonable  requirements  arise.  vSuch  faulty 
assignments  are  prolific  in  bad  results.’^ 

If  the  teachers  exercise  ]:>roper  care  in  assigning  lessons, 
and  give  all  necessary  explanations,  home  work  will  cease 
to  be  a  sort  of  partnership  production  of  parent  and  pupil, 
in  which  the  latter  is  too  often  a  silent  partner.  There  is 
no  harm  in  requesting  that  the  parent  shall  inspect  the 
written  work  to  see  if  it  is  neat  and  gives  evidence  of  careful 
preparation,  and  occasionally  it  is  well  for  them  to  sign  the 
exercises  written  by  their  children,  as  an  indication  that 
the  work  has  received  some  parental  attention. 

A  ])rincipal  of  one  of  the  largest  schools  in  the  city  told 
me  recently  that  when  a  regular  teacher  was  absent  and  a 
substitute  was  in  charge,  if  no  lessons  were  assigned  for 
home  study  the  next  day  brought  many  angry  protests 
from  the  parents.  In  view  of  this  fact,  he  himself  assigns 
the  home  work  in  the  absence  of  the  regular  teachers. 

Handbook  of  practice  for  teachers,  p.  65,  Charles  A.  McMurry  (The 
Macmillan  Co.,  1914). 
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This  plan  not  only  enables  him  to  set  proper  standards 
for  the  teachers,  but  also  ensures  some  home  preparation 
of  the  next  day’s  work  so  that  even  if  the  regular  teacher 
is  again  absent,  the  pupils  have  made  some  progress. 

An  interesting  investigation  was  lately  conducted  by 
Miss  Laura  Charlton,  Principal  of  Public  School  93,  Man¬ 
hattan.  This  school  which  has  a  register  of  over  fifteen 
hundred  children  is  on  the  upper  west  side,  in  one  of  our  best 
residential  sections.  The  following  questions  were  sent  to 
the  parents: 

(1)  Does  your  child  study  the  home  lessons  for  school 
given  out  by  the  class  teacher  each  day?  If  so,  when  are 
they  studied? 

(2)  Docs  your  child  find  it  necessary  to  study  the  home 
lessons  in  order  to  keep  up  with  the  class  and  to  win  pro¬ 
motion  ? 

(3)  Is  your  child  able  to  keep  up  with  the  class  and  win 
promotion  without  studying  the  home  lessons? 

(4)  What  is  the  usual  length  of  time  that  your  child 
spends  on  the  home  lessons?  Longest  time?  Shortest 
time? 

(5)  Do  you  feel  that  the  home  study  required  by  the 
teachers  is  greater  than  it  should  be  for  your  child? 

(6)  Which  particular  lesson  seems  to  be  longer  than  it 
should  be? 

(7)  How  long  a  time  do  you  think  your  child  should  be 
required  to  spend  on  the  home  lessons? 

(8)  In  your  opinion  does  your  child  know  how  to  study 
so  as  to  use  the  time  profitably  and  without  waste? 

(9)  Do  you  approve  of  doing  away  with  all  home  lessons 
for  school? 

(10)  Do  you  find  any  benefit  in  the  home  lessons? 

a.  Does  home  study  tend  to  make  your  child  more 
independent? 

h.  Does  it  encourage  habits  of  industry? 

c.  Does  it  enable  your  child  to  gain  in  knowledge? 

d.  Does  it  strengthen  him  and  help  him  to  under¬ 
stand  the  next  day’s  work? 
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A  digest  of  the  replies  shows  the  following  results: 

(1)  A  great  majority  was  in  favor  of  home  lessons. 
From  7  p.m.  to  9  p.m.  was  indicated  as  the  proper  time  for 
study. 

(2)  Home  lessons  were  thought  to  be  necessary. 

(3)  A  majority  voted  that  the  children  could  not  be  fitted 
for  promotion  without  home  study. 

(4)  Two  (2)  hours  were  given  as  the  longest  average  time, 
and  twenty  minutes  as  the  shortest  average  time  for  study 
per  day. 

(5)  A  majority  voted  that  the  home  work  assigned  was 
not  excessive  in  amount. 

(6)  Grammar  and  history  were  the  lessons  which  parents 
thought  required  too  much  preparation. 

(7)  From  half  an  hour  to  an  hour  and  a  half  was  sug¬ 
gested  as  the  proper  time. 

(8)  A  majority  voted  that  the  children  did  not  know 
how  to  study  profitably. 

(9)  A  large  majority  voted  against  doing  away  with 
home  lessons. 

(10)  Answers  acknowledged  the  benefits  mentioned. 

TO  FURNISH  A  USEFUL  HOME  OCCUPATION 

In  case  no  lessons  are  assigned  for  home  preparation, 
the  children  have  much  unoccupied  time,  especially  during 
the  long  winter  nights;  and  home  work  is  strongly  recom¬ 
mended  to  furnish  needful  occupation  for  their  leisure  hours. 
It  also  acts  as  an  effectual  antidote  to  the  moving  pictures, 
to  low  forms  of  vaudeville,  to  the  theatres,  and  to  the 
miscellaneous  attractions  of  street  life.  The  children 
soon  conie  to  look  upon  home  work  as  a  legitimate  part  of 
their  school  life,  and  the  parents  consider  it  as  a  necessary 
home  duty.  The  latter  also  welcome  the  tasks  which 
prevent  the  children  from  using  the  time  in  noisy  play, 
and  in  developing  a  tendency  to  “rough  house”  which  is 
against  the  rules  of  a  well-ordered  home,  and  which  in  a 
small  apartment  is  sure  to  be  objectionable  to  the  neighbors. 

But,  in  assigning  school  tasks,  teachers  should  remember 
that  there  are  many  homes  in  which  the  pupils  must  assist 
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with  the  housework  and  that  there  are  also  music  lessons, 
dancing  lessons,  and  church  duties,  which  demand  attention. 
In  poorer  neighborhoods,  many  of  the  boys  sell  papers  for 
several  hours  each  day  after  school  hours;  in  fact,  the  writer 
once  had  a  class  of  fifty-four  pupils,  fifty  of  whom  worked 
every  day  after  the  close  of  the  school  session. 

TO  STRENGTHEN  NECESSARY  HABITS 

A  tabulation  of  the  replies  received  from  over  five  hundred 
principals  and  teachers  shows  that  the  most  important 
habits  which  are  thought  to  be  strengthened  by  proper 
home  study  are  as  follows: 

accuracy  (4)  initiative  reflection 

ambition  interest  in  books  (8)  resourcefulness 

application  love  of  study  responsibility  (5) 

carefulness  neatness  (2)  self-examination 

concentration  (3) 

emulation  obedience  self-reliance  (i) 

executive  ability  (9)  observation  study-habit  (7) 

expression  perseverance  system 

honesty  preparedness  thoroness  (10) 

independence  promptness  value  of  time 

industry  (6)  reading-habit 

The  habits  which  have  been  numbered  received  the 
highest  number  of  votes,  and  the  number  following  shows 
their  rank  in  the  order  of  votes  received.  The  overwhelm¬ 
ing  vote  in  favor  of  self-reliance  shows  that  many  teachers 
look  upon  this  habit  as  a  very  necessary  one  which  can  be 
acquired  by  means  of  home  work.  It  also  emphasizes 
the  importance  of  the  pupils  preparing  their  lessons  without 
parental  assistance. 

“The  two  activities,  teaching  and  study,  are  direct 
opposites;  in  the  one,  the  pupil  is  mentally  dependent, 
he  is  mentally  pauperized,  and  is,  in  that  measure,  robbed 
of  mental  strength  and  courage.  In  the  other,  study,  he 
is  thrown  on  his  own  resources,  and  as  a  result,  gains  in 
force  and  power. We  must  use  a  part  of  the  pupil’s 
time  at  home  to  test  the  powers  of  application  and  study 
which  he  should  learn  in  school. 

Principles  of  educational  practice,  p.  365,  Dr.  Paul  Klapper  (D.  Apple- 
ton  &  Co.). 
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AS  A  PREPARATION  EOR  HIGH  SCHOOL 

In  order  to  prepare  the  pupils  who  intend  to  enter  high 
school,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  home  work  be  assigned 
in  the  upper  grades  of  elementary  schools  and  particularly 
in  the  graduating  class.  If  the  pupils  have  not  been  taught 
to  study,  and  if  they  have  not  become  accustomed  to  a 
certain  amount  of  daily  home  work,  they  will  not  only  be 
very  unhappy  during  their  first  days  at  high  school,  but 
they  will  also  find  it  very  difficult  to  keep  up  with  the  assigned 
work.  Principals  must  insist  that  the  elementary  school 
teachers  instruct  the  pupils  in  proper  methods  of  study 
in  school,  and  these  principles  must  be  practically  applied 
at  home  in  order  to  develop  independence  and  self-reliance. 

In  many  places  an  important  step  toward  proper  prepara¬ 
tion  for  high  school  has  been  made  by  the  introduction  of 
departmental  teaching  in  the  elementary  schools.  This 
previous  apprenticeship  with  several  teachers  instead  of 
one  helps  accustom  the  pupils  to  the  specialists  of  the 
high  schools.  Otherwise  the  strange  building,  new  teachers, 
and  a  different  environment,  all  combine  to  impede  the 
progress  of  beginners.  “Most  pupils  and  indeed  many 
high  school  and  college  students  do  not  really  know  how 
to  study.” This  opinion  is  confirmed  by  Prof.  Paul 
Klapper,  who  says:  “High  school  teachers  are  constantly 
complaining  that  the  children  sent  to  them  by  the  elementary 
schools  can’t  think,  can’t  study,  do  not  know  how  to  use 
a  textbook,  how  to  get  out  of  it  the  rich  storehouse  of  facts 
without  being  shown  what  to  study,  what  merely  to  read, 
what  to  ,omit.  They  blame  the  elementary  schools  for 
making  knowledge  too  easy,  and  for  indulging  in  soft 
pedagogy.” 

One  urgent  reason  why  we  must  have  some  home  study 
in  the  higher  grades  of  the  elementary  schools,  is  because 
the  high  schools  require  long  and  careful  preparation  of 

Fundamentals  in  methods,  p.  95,  Joseph  Kennedy  (The  Macmillan 
Co.,  1915)- 

Principles  of  educational  practice,  p.  365,  Dr.  Paul  Klapper  (D.  Apple- 
ton  &  Co.,  1912). 
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each  day’s  lessons.  If  the  pupil  has  not  had  preparatory 
practise  and  training  his  advent  into  the  high  school  be¬ 
comes  very  difficult.  Supt.  Ben.  Blewitt^®made  an  interest¬ 
ing  investigation  and  collected  scientific  data  regarding 
the  question  of  study  in  high  schools.  Five  hundred  pupils 
wrote  replies  which  showed  that  the  average  amount  of 
time  spent  in  the  preparation  of  their  lessons  was  a  little 
over  three  hours  a  day.  If  high  school  students  are  to 
spend  anything  like  this  amount  of  time  in  home  study, 
it  is  absolutely  essential  that  they  serve  a  systematic 
apprenticeship  in  the  elementary  schools. 

The  only  other  remedy  is  to  establish  junior  high  schools, 
or  else  to  have  the  high  school  and  the  elementary  school 
in  the  same  building.  This  plan  has  been  adopted  in 
Gary,  Indiana,  where  “a  pupil  goes  to  school  in  one  building 
from  the  day  he  enters  kindergarten  until  the  day  he  is 
ready  for  college. 

AS  A  PREPARATION  FOR  LIFE 

Statistics  prove  that  over  ninety  per  cent  of  the  pupils 
leave  elementary  schools  before  the  age  of  fourteen  and 
never  attend  high  school, but  enter  upon  their  life-work 
immediately  after  graduation.  They  no  longer  have  a 
sympathetic  teacher  or  a  partial  parent  to  help  them, 
but  in  a  strange  shop,  store,  office,  or  factory,  under  the 
direction  of  a  foreman  or  a  superintendent,  they  are  forced 
to  perform  daily  tasks  which  require  industry,  self-reliance, 
and  thoroness. 

Therefore  it  becomes  the  duty  of  every  elementary  school 
principal  to  equip  all  his  graduates  not  only  with  the  neces¬ 
sary  scholastic  knowledge,  but  also  (and  this  is  equally 
important)  with  a  proper  training  in  how  to  apply  them. 
This  training  can  not  be  given  merely  by  teaching  the 
children  how  to  study  in  school;  they  must  also  be  taught 
that  a  real  education  can  only  be  attained  by  continued 
application,  and  the  assignment  of  a  certain  amount  of 

Annual  report  of  St.  Louis  schools  for  year  ending  June  30,  1914. 

Schools  of  tomorrow,  p.  188,  John  Dewey  (E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.,  1915). 

Laggards  in  our  schools,  p.  31,  by  Ayres. 
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home  work  is  an  excellent  method  of  giving  this  instruction. 
Otherwise  the  pupils  fail  to  acquire  habits  of  independence^ 
and  they  depend  too  much  upon  their  teacher.  “Study 
is  the  pupil’s  business.  To  learn  how  to  learn  is  more 
important  than  the  knowledge  gained.’’^® 

By  means  of  home  work,  properly  supervised,  a  teacher 
can  discover  the  special  ability  of  her  pupils  in  various 
kinds  of  school  work,  and  this  will  enable  her  to  advise  the 
parents  about  the  future  vocation  of  the  child.  If  volun¬ 
tary  home  work  is  encouraged,  the  teacher  will  be  able  to 
gain  additional  light  on  the  subject  of  vocational  guidance. 
A  pupil  who  excels  in  mechanical  drawing,  and  is  good  at 
arithmetic,  should  be  encouraged  to  take  up  architecture 
or  civil  engineering.  A  pupil  who  shows  talent  in  artistic 
drawing  and  design  can  be  advised  either  to  study  commercial 
art  and  advertising  or  to  enter  a  school  of  art  instruction. 
A  pupil  who  writes  clever  compositions  and  who  is  a  satis¬ 
factory  student,  should  be  encouraged  to  attend  high  school, 
and  later  college.  A  pupil  who  brings  in  model  machines, 
applying  the  laws  of  elementary  physics,  should  be  advised 
to  go  to  a  manual  training  high  school.  A  pupil  who 
manifests  special  ability  in  home  gardening  and  nature 
study  may  be  advised  to  take  up  forestry,  or  scientific 
farming. 

When  industrial  training  shall  have  made  greater  headway 
in  our  elementary  schools,  we  will  have  not  only  additional 
opportunity  to  determine  the  fitness  of  pupils  for  certain 
trades,  but  also  to  teach  them  the  rudiments  of  those  trades. 
“We  will  then  establish  a  proper  relationship  between 
vocational  education  and  industry,  and  between  the  learner 
and  our  revised  and  revitalized  educational  system. 
Until  that  readjustment  is  accomplished,  we  urge  teachers 
to  use  home  work  as  a  guide  to  help  them  to  select  the  proper 
vocations  for  their  pupils. 

B.  THE  ABUSE  OF  HOME  WORK 
Some  teachers  and  principals  object  to  home  work 

School  management,  p.  303,  James  Baldwin  (D.  Appleton  &  Co.). 

Learning  to  earn,  p.  279,  by  Lapp  and  Mote  (Bobbs-Merrill  Co.,. 

1915). 
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because  of  abuses  which  have  grown  up  in  connection  with 
it.  However,  as  intelligent  supervision  on  the  part  of  the 
principal  and  sensible  cooperation  on  the  part  of  the  parents 
will  correct  or  eliminate  them,  they  should  not  be  considered 
as  insurmountable  difficulties. 

The  chief  abuses  seem  to  be  the  following: 

(1)  Too  much  work  is  assigned. 

(2)  Written  tasks  are  emphasized  unduly. 

(3)  Parents  render  too  much  assistance. 

(4)  Variety  of  environment  is  not  considered. 

(5)  Teachers  fail  to  examine  the  written  work,  or 

test  the  home  study. 

TOO  MUCH  WORK  IS  ASSIGNED 

Many  teachers,  in  their  zeal  to  keep  up  with  the  grade 
requirements,  which  are  sometimes  excessive,  assign  lessons 
the  preparation  of  which  requires  too  much  time  and  work. 
Young  teachers  from  the  training  schools,  who  have  them¬ 
selves  been  in  the  habit  of  studying  several  hours  each  day, 
are  the  chief  offenders  in  this  respect.  One  of  the  most 
important  duties  of  a  principal  is  to  supervise  this  phase 
of  home  work,  and  to  insist  that  there  shall  be  an  average 
time  limit  for  the  normal  pupils.  If  ambitious  pupils  of 
special  ability  wish  to  do  additional  work  in  science,  drawing,  • 
arithmetic,  or  any  favorite  subject,  a  judicious  amount  of 
this  voluntary  study  may  be  permitted,  provided  it  is 
sanctioned  by  the  parents,  and  provided  the  home  con¬ 
ditions  are  favorable. 

To  prevent  the  undue  assignment  of  home  work,  definite 
time  limits  should  be  adopted  by  the  board  of  education 
of  each  city,  town,  or  village,  or  set  by  the  superintendent 
of  schools.  If  there  is  no  provision  for  this  in  formal  by¬ 
laws  or  school-board  regulations,  each  principal  should  set 
standards  adapted  to  his  particular  school.  If  he  does 
not  do  so,  there  is  often  the  greatest  difference  in  the  amount 
of  home  work  required  by  the  teachers  of  the  same  grade 
in  the  same  school.  In  one  of  the  schools,  one  7B  class  had 
an  average  of  two  hours  home  study  daily,  while  the  other 
7B  class  had  only  thirty  minutes  of  assigned  work  each  day. 
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WRITTEN  TASKS  ARE  UNDULY  EMPHASIZED 

There  are  many  evidences  that  a  large  number  of  teachers 
look  upon  home  study  as  necessarily  including  many  written 
exercises,  and  so  this  phase  of  the  work  has  been  made 
unduly  prominent.  One  reason  for  the  excessive  assign¬ 
ment  of  written  work  is  that  it  can  be  easily  supervised. 
The  teacher  tells  each  pupil  to  spread  out  upon  his  desk 
the  map  which  has  been  drawn,  the  grammar  exercise 
which  has  been  written,  or  the  copybook  containing  the 
home  problems  in  arithmetic,  and  a  moment’s  inspection 
shows  which  pupils  have  failed  to  do  the  required  work. 
There  can  not,  however,  be  such  a  wholesale  inspection  of 
a  lesson  assigned  for  actual  study.  The  pupils  realize  this 
fact,  and  they  all,  especially  the  boys,  are  prone  to  neglect 
the  preparation  of  any  lessons,  except  those  which  require 
writing  or  drawing. 

vSome  teachers  are  really  conducting  correspondence 
schools  with  their  pupils,  and  the  written  work  required  not 
only  details  too  much  preparation  on  the  part  of  the  pupils, 
but  any  attempt  to  inspect  it  intelligently  is  too  great  a 
drain  upon  the  time  and  energy  of  the  teacher.  In  de¬ 
partmental  classes,  the  principal  will  do  well  to  adopt  a 
schedule  of  home  work  by  which  not  more  than  two  written 
exercises  may  be  required  for  any  one  day. 

There  are  also  evidences  that  some  teachers  are  guilty 
of  the  reprehensible  practise  of  requiring  “lines,”  as  a 
punishment  for  either  misconduct  or  poor  lessons.  In  a 
study  room,  recently,  the  writer  found  a  pupil  who  had  to 
write  three  hundred  (300)  times  “I  must  study  my  home 
work  lessons  every  night.”  Of  course  the  time  he  took  for 
this  task  was  preventing  him  from  preparing  his  lessons 
for  the  next  day.  In  the  subject  of  spelling,  too  much 
written  work  is  required.  Many  teachers  compel  the  pupils 
to  write  each  word,  ten,  fifteen,  or  even  twenty  times, 
regardless  of  whether  it  has  any  special  phonic  difficulty. 
The  result  is  that  the  writing  becomes  an  automatic  exer¬ 
cise,  and  often  the  word  is  misspelled  thruout  the  entire 
column,  and  the  pupil  fails  the  next  day  in  the  spelling 
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recitation.  “The  grievous  error  of  this  practise  lies  in  the 
inadequate  writing  habits  that  it  involves.  It  is  generally 
agreed  that  our  pupils  do  far  too  much  writing,  and  es¬ 
pecially  too  much  careless  writing. 

In  departmental  classes  especially,  too  much  home  work 
is  likely  to  be  required.  When  one  teacher  teaches  all  the 
subjects  of  a  grade,  she  has  full  knowledge  of  the  various 
assignments  for  the  next  day,  but  when  the  special  teachers 
of  history,  geography,  grammar,  arithmetic,  and  science 
all  give  lessons  for  the  same  day,  the  burden  is  too  great  for 
any  pupil.  In  one  school  recently,  the  pupils  of  one  of  the 
classes  had  the  following  excessive  assignment  of  home 
work:  Drawing:  Two  books  in  perspective.  Geography: 
Map  of  South  America,  showing  location  of  ten  capital 
cities,  and  five  seaports,  as  well  as  the  subdivision  of  the 
various  countries.  History:  Principal  events  of  Roosevelt’s 
administration.  Grammar :  Analysis  of  a  complex  sentence, 
and  parsing  of  six  words.  Arithmetic:  Five  problems 
in  mensuration  and  the  study  of  four  formulas.  Some 
principals  have  adopted  a  regular  schedule,  which  regulates 
the  assignment  of  lessons  by  departmental  teachers. 

In  the  subject  of  arithmetic,  the  pupils  should  not  be 
compelled  to  write  out  the  problem  but  simply  to  indicate 
the  page  of  the  textbook  on  which  it  may  be  found,  and 
the  number  of  the  problems.  For  instance,  the  problem 
may  be  the  following:  “A  clerk  has  an  income  of  $2400  per 
annum.  He  pays  40%  of  the  amount  for  board,  2V2% 
for  washing,  20%  for  clothing,  12^/2%  for  incidentals, 
15%  for  other  expenses,  and  saves  the  balance.  How  much 
can  he  save  each  year?” 

Instead  of  writing  the  many  words  as  printed  above, 
the  pupil  should  only  be  required  to  bring  in  the  actual  work 
of  the  problem  thus: 

(i)  Ex.  5,  page  146 
40 

2Va  100  $  2400 

20  89  II 

12V*  -  - 

14  11%  $264.00  Ans. 

89% 

Class  room  management,  p.  210,  W.  C.  Bagley  (The  Macmillan  Co.). 
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VARIETY  OF  ENVIRONMENT  NOT  CONSIDERED 
In  any  proper  regulation  of  home  work,  the  principal 
must  consider  the  environment  of  the  pupils.  In  very 
poor  neighborhoods,  the  children  have  no  proper  home 
equipment,  such  as  desks,  ink,  paper,  and  other  necessaries, 
and  it  is  well  not  to  assign  too  much  written  work.  “Many 
pupils  are  entirely  without  facilities  at  home  for  preparing 
written  exercises,  and  forcing  them  into  competition  with 
their  more  fortunate  classmates  is  manifestly  unfair. 

In  such  a  task  as  map  drawing,  for  instance,  the  lad  who  has 
a  fine  desk  at  which  to  work,  excellent  drawing  paper, 
pencils,  rulers,  compasses  and  painting  materials  will  of 
course  produce  a  map  which  the  boy  from  a  tenement 
house  can  not  be  expected  to  equal. 

In  rewarding  written  work,  embellished  with  red  or  blue 
ink,  and  much  unnecessary  ruling,  the  teacher  is  discouraging 
the  pupil  who  has  not  the  luxurious  equipment  necessary 
to  produce  a  showy  paper.  While  it  is  fair  to  compliment 
neat  work,  the  teacher  must  emphasize  the  fact  that  it  is 
the  work  itself,  and  not  the  superficial  accompaniments, 
which  is  most  important. 

While  many  parents  are  glad  to  provide  expensive  note¬ 
books  and  exercise  books  for  their  children,  the  teacher 
must  not  give  additional  credit  for  this  fancy  material. 
Only  the  actual  work  should  be  considered.  When  children 
live  in  rich  homes,  however,  there  is  great  danger  that 
their  parents  may  do  too  much  for  them,  not  only  in  pro¬ 
viding  elaborate  equipment,  but  also  in  giving  assistance, 
and  thus  making  the  pupil  indolent.  “Idleness  is  probably 
as  damaging  to  the  child  as  is  excess  of  labor.  Too  much 
of  personal  service  may  be  done  for  him,  leaving  him  to 
do  too  little  for  himself. 

PARENTS  RENDER  TOO  MUCH  ASSISTANCE 
It  is  doubtless  true  that  while  many  parents  take  great 

The  management  of  a  city  school,  p.-  158,  Supt.  Arthur  C.  Perry,  Jr. 
(The  Macmillan  Co.,  1908). 

22  Discipline  as  a  school  problem,  p.  73,  Arthur  C.  Perry  Jr.  (Houghton 
Mifflin  Co.,  1915). 
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pleasure  in  assisting  their  children,  such  aid  is  often  a  draw¬ 
back.  It  robs  the  pupils  of  that  independence  and  self- 
reliance  which  it  is  most  important  for  them  to  acquire. 
In  a  subject  like  spelling,  it  is  true  the  average  parent  can 
test  his  child  either  orally  or  by  a  written  examination  so 
that  he  may  determine  what  words  the  child  has  not  learned. 
In  subjects  like  arithmetic  and  grammar,  however,  there 
is  much  difference  in  method  and  in  nomenclature,  and  the 
average  parent  will  do  more  harm  than  good  in  attempting 
to  help  the  child. 

The  following  incident^^  will  explain  the  futility  of  the 
help  given  by  most  parents:  “One  day  a  little  girl  took 
home  her  arithmetic  lesson  to  learn.  As  usual,  her  mother 
helped  her.  The  next  day,  on  the  child’s  return  from  school, 
her  mother  said:  ‘Did  you  have  a  successful  day  at  school, 
Dorothy?’ 

‘Yes,  mamma,’  was  the  reply. 

‘Were  the  problems  all  right?’  continued  the  mother. 

‘Oh,  the  problems,’  said  Dorothy,  ‘no,  none  of  them  was 
right,  but  don’t  feel  badly,  mamma,  none  of  the  other 
mothers  had  them  right  either.’’’ 

In  a  class  recently,  only  one  pupil  had  a  certain  problem 
in  arithmetic  correct.  The  teacher  marked  him  “A.’’ 
The  district  superintendent  happened  to  be  present,  and 
asked  the  lad  to  go  to  the  blackboard  and  write  out  the 
problem.  He  failed  to  do  this,  and  upon  inquiry,  it  was 
found  that  the  lad’s  father  who  was  an  expert  accountant 
had  solved  the  problem;  and  as  the  pupil  had  only  copied 
the  figures,  he  knew  nothing  of  the  reasons  for  the  various 
steps  necessary  for  the  solution.  Too  often  the  parent,  in 
trying  to  help  the  pupil  in  arithmetic,  tries  only  to  get  the 
correct  answer  as  it  is  given  in  the  textbook,  and  takes  some 
short  cut,  unfamiliar  to  the  pupil,  which  renders  the  solu¬ 
tion  unintelligible  to  him. 

Teachers  will  do  well  not  to  encourage  parental  assistance 
or  if  it  is  given,  not  to  praise  unduly  the  work  of  a  pupil 

How  to  teach  the  fundamental  subjects,  p.  200,  by  Kendall  and  Merrick 
(Houghton  Mifflin  Co.,  1915). 
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who  has  such  an  unfair  advantage  over  his  less  fortunate 
classmates. 


TEACHERS  MUST  INSPECT  HOME  WORK 
There  are  many  evidences  that  much  of  the  home  work 
is  never  properly  examined  either  by  the  teacher  or  by  some 
monitor  of  special  ability  whose  own  exercise  has  first  been 
corrected  by  the  teacher.  The  following  letter  was  recently 
published  in  one  of  our  leading  metropolitan  newspapers: 
“Dear  Editor: 

There  are  some  remarkable  features  connected  with  our  public  schools. 

My  boy  of  ten  attends  school  at . avenue  and.  . street.  For  the 

past  five  weeks  he  has  brought  home  work  and  labored  over  it  ambitiously 
for  hours  every  night.  Yet  not  one  of  his  accomplished  lessons  during  these 
five  weeks  has  been  looked  over  by  his  teacher.  If  he  made  mistakes,  they 
were  never  corrected.  Can  any  one  explain  why  he  gets  home  work? 
Brooklyn,  March  8,  1915.  J.  Noonan.” 

Of  course,  it  was  the  parent’s  duty  to  write  to  the  principal, 
and  complain  of  such  conditions.  If  he  had  done  so,  the 
situation  would  doubtless  have  been  remedied  at  once. 

There  should  certainly  be  a  rule  that  teachers  who  are 
unwilling  to  give  part  of  their  unassigned  time  in  school 
or  part  of  their  outside  time  to  the  careful  correction  of 
home  work,  should  not  be  permitted  to  assign  any  written 
work.  Intelligent  supervision  of  all  such  exercises  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  give  the  teacher  a  proper  idea  of  the  progress  and 
capacity  of  the  pupils,  to  encourage  their  successful  efforts, 
and  to  point  out  the  errors  which  can  be  avoided  in  future. 

In  all  lessons,  assigned  for  home  study,  the  teacher  must 
in  some  way  determine  whether  the  task  has  been  accom¬ 
plished.  This  can  be  done  partly  by  a  rapid  fire  of  oral 
questions  with  an  occasional  general  question  to  which  all 
the  pupils  may  be  required  to  write  a  brief  answer.  The 
efficient  teacher  will  devise  ways  and  means  to  find  out 
how  carefully  the  work  has  been  prepared.  The  assignment 
of  lessons  entails  the  responsibility  of  investigating  whether 
the  pupils  have  successfully  followed  directions. 

C.  LIMITATIONS  OF  HOME  WORK 
There  is  little  doubt  that  in  poor  neighborhoods  in  the 
congested  districts  of  our  large  cities,  the  question  of  assign- 
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ing  work  for  home  preparation  is  a  very  serious  one.  The 
following  are  the  chief  obstacles  which  frequently  interfere 
with  home  study: 

(1)  Unsatisfactory  light. 

(2)  Insufficient  heat. 

(3)  Lack  of  proper  tools  (pens,  ink,  paper  and  desk). 

(4)  Pupils  work  at  home,  or  sell  papers. 

(5)  Unfortunate  home  conditions  (quarreling  parents, 
crying  babies,  and  crowded  apartments). 

When  the  above  conditions  seem  likely  to  interfere  with 
home  work  to  a  serious  degree,  either  of  two  steps  is  ad¬ 
visable:  (a)  forbid  home  study;  or  (b)  open  study  rooms  in 
the  school  buildings  under  the  care  of  efficient  teachers. 
The  latter  plan  is  especially  practicable  today  in  connection 
with  the  wider  use  of  the  school  buildings  for  evening 
schools,  lectures,  community,  social  and  recreation  centers. 
The  cost  is  not  excessive,  as  the  janitorial  service  is  included 
in  the  above  activities,  and  the  children  bring  with  them 
their  own  textbooks.  The  chief  expense  is  for  the  salaries 
of  the  teachers.  The  city  is  eventually  the  gainer,  as  thru 
the  medium  of  the  study  rooms,  many  children  are  sooner 
prepared  for  promotion  than  would  be  the  case  otherwise. 
The  following  table  shows  the  excellent  results  of  the  work 
of  the  study  rooms  conducted  last  year  by  the  board  of 
education  of  New  York  City. 

The  seventeenth  annual  report  of  the  City  Superinten¬ 
dent  of  Schools  for  1914- 1915  shows  the  following: 


Attendance  of  boys .  4252 

Number  of  boys  promoted .  4167  =  98% 

Attendance  of  girls .  4624 

Number  of  girls  promoted .  4483  =  97% 

Total  number  promoted .  8650 


In  addition,  264  pupils  received  a  double  promotion, 
“skipping”  a  grade.  The  children  attending  came  from  115 
schools,  as  follows:  elementary  91,  high  schools  8,  parochial 
schools  16. 

Home  work  as  a  rule  is  limited  to  two  general  classifica¬ 
tions  : 

(a)  Home  Study.  Under  this  heading  we  usually  include: 
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spelling,  etymology,  meaning  and  use  of  words,  rules  of 
grammar,  arithmetie  (tables  and  rules),  geography,  history 
and  civics,  memory  selections,  elementary  science  and 
foreign  languages. 

(b)  Written  Home  Work.  Under  this  heading  are  in¬ 
cluded  arithmetic,  drawing,  preparation  of  maps  and  charts, 
analysis  and  parsing,  penmanship  drills  and  practise, 
letter  writing,  use  of  words  in  sentences,  and  perhaps  in 
the  highest  grade  only,  short  compositions. 

In  connection  with  the  subject  of  home  study,  we  would 
offer  the  following  suggestions: 

(1)  All  lessons  given  for  study  must  have  been  care¬ 
fully  explained  in  the  classroom  by  the  teacher.^®  If  there 
is  insufficient  time  for  this,  the  lesson  should  not  be  assigned. 

(2)  In  the  study  period  required  by  the  regulations  in 
most  school  systems,  efforts  must  be  made  to  teach  the 
child  “how  to  study. 

(3)  The  superintendent  should  realize  the  necessity  of 
including  in  the  work  of  various  grades,  instruction  in  such 
practical  matters  as  the  following: 

(1)  Use  of  the  dictionary  for  the  spelling  and  pro¬ 
nunciation  of  words. 

(2)  Use  of  the  dictionary  for  the  meaning  and  use  of 
words.^^ 

(3)  Use  of  a  table  of  contents  or  topical  index. 

(4)  Different  treatment  required  for  “fact”  questions, 
and  “thought”  questions. 

(5)  Suggestive  topics,  prepared  by  teacher  and  pupil. 

(6)  How,  rather  than  what,  to  study. 

(7)  How  to  consult  reference  books. 

School  management,  p.  172,  S.  T.  Dutton  (Charles  Scribner’s  Sons). 

“  Definite  suggestions  of  great  value  may  be  found  in  the  following: 

(1)  Teaching  children  to  study,  by  L.  B.  Earhart  (Houghton  l^ifflin  Co.) . 

(2)  How  to  study,  by  R.  L.  Sandwich  (D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.). 

(3)  Teaching  children  to  study,  by  Olive  M.  James  (The  Macmillan  Co.). 

Prof.  W.  H.  Sanders  in  The  Educational  Review  for  September,  1915, 

shows  that  of  125  pupils  in  the  normal  school,  73  per  cent  had  not  been 
taught  tke  proper  use  of  a  dictionary.  These  pupils  came  from  forty  different 
high  schools. 
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(8)  “Training  pupils  to  work  quickly. 

(9)  The  selection  of  major  topics. 

Undoubtedly  some  teachers  have  erred  in  giving  too  much 
written  work.  There  are  many  serious  objections  to  this 
plan,  among  them  the  following: 

(1)  Dishonest  work  is  encouraged  as  papers  are  inter¬ 
changed  and  copied. 

(2)  The  handwriting  of  the  pupils  suffers.- 

(3)  Much  time  is  needed  for  the  proper  correction  of 
the  written  exercises. 

(4)  Frequently  the  papers  are  collected  and  not  corrected. 

Under  the  general  topic  of  the  limitations  of  home  work, 

we  must  also  consider  the  natural  inertia  resulting  from 
Saturdays,  Sundays,  and  holidays.  It  is  wise,  therefore, 
not  to  assign  or  require  too  much  work  on  these  days.  It 
is  better,  also,  not  to  have  the  same  amount  of  home  work 
each  day. 

Many  teachers  find  that  it  is  unwise  to  assign  any  lessons 
for  Monday  as  experience  has  shown  that  they  are  badly 
prepared.  The  better  plan  would  be  to  give  some  lessons 
but  to  reduce  the  amount  of  work  required.  On  Thursday 
the  high-water  mark  should  be  reached,  first  because  the 
pupil  is  gradually  led  up  to  maximum  efficiency,  and  sec¬ 
ondly,  because,  even  if  the  work  is  difficult,  he  has  from 
Friday  afternoon  until  Monday  morning  to  recuperate. 

Prof.  W.  H.  Heck  recently  made  a  valuable  and  interest¬ 
ing  investigation^®  of  the  home  study  of  over  five  thousand 
school  children  in  Virginia.  A  large  majority  declared 
that  it  was  easier  and  better  to  prepare  lessons  at  home  than 
at  school.  He  states:  “The  schools  have  not  justified  them¬ 
selves  as  places  for  concentration  and  individual  work . 

The  school  experts  have  the  responsibility  of  working  out 
the  solution  of  the  many  problems  involved,  and  of  making 
suggestions  to  the  home,  rather  than  relying  upon  home 
advice.” 

Teaching  children  to  study,  p.  154,  L.  B.  Earhart  (Houghton  Mifflin 

Co.). 

**  A  Study  of  home  study,  p.  577-606,  in  the  School  review  for  November, 

1915. 
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PLANS  FOR  IMPROVEMENT 

There  should  be  definite  regulations  forbidding  the 
assignment  of  an  excessive  amount  of  home  work.  Prin¬ 
cipals  must  be  held  strictly  responsible  for  the  supervision 
not  only  of  the  amount,  but  also  of  the  kind  of  home  work 
which  shall  be  required,  or  permitted.  They  should  also 
consider  the  satisfactory  execution,  of  any  plans  or  rules 
which  the  teachers  may  adopt  in  this  matter,  as  an  im¬ 
portant  factor  in  the  annual  ratings  based  on  “teaching 
ability.” 

In  addition  to  this  the  pupils  must  be  made  to  under¬ 
stand  that  it  is  wrong  for  them  to  ask  their  parents  to  help 
them  in  the  preparation  of  their  home  work.  Children 
who  bring  in  work  which  is  largely  the  result  of  the  efforts 
of  their  parents,  are  not  only  encouraged  to  be  dishonest, 
but  they  are  also  losing  the  training  in  self-reliance  which 
is  one  of  the  chief  benefits  of  properly  controlled  home  work. 

Teachers  must  not  let  their  judgment  regarding  the  ex¬ 
cellence  of  written  home  work  be  affected  too  favorably 
by  the  expensive  notebook  or  fancy  paper  which  may  be 
used  for  the  purpose  by  the  well-to-do  pupils.  Very 
frequently  the  teacher  should  distribute  one  sheet  of  paper 
to  each  pu])il,  and  not  permit  him  to  use  any  other  for  the 
written  exercise  required.  This  makes  the  competition 
a  fair  one.  It  is  also  valuable  as  a  lesson  in  economy. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  some  teachers  object  to  written 
home  work  because  of  the  energy  which  they  must  neces¬ 
sarily  spend  in  correcting  the  exercises.  If  teachers  do 
assign  home  work,  however,  it  is  only  fair  that  they  should 
supervise  it  properly,  laying  special  emphasis  upon:  (a) 
honesty;  (b)  neatness;  (c)  accuracy.  The  first  two  items 
require  very  little  time.  The  third — accuracy — should 
receive  the  most  careful  attention,  especially  in  grammar 
and  arithmetic,  where  the  recurrence  of  errors  can  be  easily 
prevented. 

In  the  subject  of  arithmetic,  the  principal  should  require 
that  at  least  one  of  the  problems  assigned  for  home  w’ork 
should  be  a  problem  involving  principles  studied  in  a  lower 
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grade.  This  will  not  only  assure  some  consistent  review 
work,  but  it  will  also  give  the  pupils  a  wholesome  respect 
for  the  work  of  previous  grades.  Frequently  when  a  pupil 
reaches  the  grade  in  which  percentage  is  taught,  he  be¬ 
comes  extremely  careless  about  common  and  decimal 
fractions,  which  are,  however,  the  easiest  means  of  solving 
many  percentage  problems. 

A  teacher  should  not  acquire  the  habit  of  assigning  the 
same  number  of  problems  in  arithmetic,  a  certain  number 
of  words  in  spelling,  or  a  definite  number  of  paragraphs 
or  pages  in  geography  or  in  history.  The  relative  difficulty 
of  the  work  must  always  be  considered,  and  the  logical 
units  of  the  subject  matter  should  not  be  separated. 

In  a  few  schools,  the  principals  object  to  home  work  and 
either  forbid  it  entirely  or  else  make  it  a  voluntary  task. 
This  plan  seems  to  reduce  the  authority  of  the  teachers, 
and  is  not  to  be  recommended.  If  the  principal  is  afraid 
that  too  much  work  will  be  assigned,  he  should  arrange 
to  have  only  the  backward  students  do  home  work  every 
day.  Assignments  to  normal  pupils  may  then  be  given 
every  other  day. 

Careful  observation  confirms  the  opinion  that  many 
children  feel  that  they  have  done  their  lessons,  as  soon  as 
they  complete  the  written  work  assigned  for  preparation. 
Such  subjects  as  history,  geography,  and  grammar,  there¬ 
fore,  receive  very  little  attention  and  are  often  entirely 
neglected.  Some  teachers  have  devised  the  plan  of  asking 
the  pupils  to  record  upon  the  written  exercise  the  time 
spent  upon  the  lessons  assigned,  as  well  as  that  devoted 
to  the  written  work.  The  results  of  such  a  scheme  are 
frequently  unsatisfactory  because  children  are  likely  to 
exaggerate  the  amount  of  time  they  spend  in  study  and  hence 
their  statements  are  not  very  reliable,  unless  they  are 
countersigned  by  the  parents. 

Progressive  principals  will  do  well  to  forbid  home  work 
in  letter  writing  or  in  composition,  except  in  the  highest 
grade.  Too  often,  pupils  receive  material  assistance  from 
older  members  of  the  family,  and  the  work  submitted  is 
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in  no  sense  original.  Any  work  in  composition  should 
usually  be  limited  to  the  copying  of  corrected  drafts. 

CONCLUSION 

Any  of  the  evils  which  are  attendant  upon  the  assignment 
of  home  lessons  may  be  cured  by  more  careful  supervision 
by  the  principals.  Parents  wish  home  work,  pupils  benefit 
by  it,  and  most  teachers  welcome  it  as  a  valuable  supple¬ 
ment  to  classroom  instruction.  The  following  recommenda¬ 
tions  deserve  the  attention  of  all  educators  and  seem  likely 
to  improve  the  conditions  in  our  elementary  schools.  They 
include  the  combined  opinions  of  the  many  educators 
of  our  city  who  helped  to  formulate,  or  who  sent  replies  to 
the  questionnaire  issued  by  the  New  York  Academy  of 
Public  Education.  We  believe  that  the  suggestions  offered 
are  based  upon  sufficiently  accurate  data  to  have  scientific 
value,  and  that  the  standards  they  set  are  worthy  of  the 
careful  consideration  and  imitation  of  teachers  and  prin¬ 
cipals  in  all  graded  schools. 

SUGGESTIONS  AND  RECOMMENDATIONS 

(1)  Out  of  616  replies,  564  votes  were  recorded  in  favor 
of  home  study.  This  large  majority  proves  conclusively  a 
real  demand  for  its  continuance  under  proper  supervision. 

(2)  Compulsory  home  work  should  be  prohibited  below 
the  fourth  school  year. 

(3)  In  the  seventh  year  classes,  the  maximum  time  for 
home  lessons  should  be  one  hour.  In  the  eighth  year 
classes,  it  should  be  one  hour  and  a  half. 

(4)  There  is  a  substantial  agreement,  that  home  study 
properly  eScplained  and  carefully  supervised,  will  develop 
self-reliance,  neatness,  concentration,  accuracy,  industry, 
responsibility,  thoroness,  and  the  study  habit. 

(5)  476  out  of  554  replies  agree  that  proper  home  study 
is  a  factor  in  the  improvement  not  only  of  the  school,  but 
of  the  home  as  well. 

(6)  All  principals  and  teachers  must  use  every  means  to 
make  home  work  both  honest  and  effective. 

(7)  Systematic  plans  must  be  made  for  the  efficient 
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supervision  of  all  home  work,  so  that  it  may  not  become  an 
undue  strain  upon  the  energy  of  the  class  teacher,  nor  take 
time  which  should  be  devoted  to  classroom  instruction, 

(8)  The  fact  that  98%  of  the  4252  boys,  and  97%  of  the 
4624  girls  who  attended  the  evening  study  rooms  in  social 
and  recreation  centers  last  year  were  promoted,  justifies 
this  work,  and  proves  the  necessity  for  its  continuance  and 
extension. 

(9)  A  careful  analysis  of  the  time  limits  set  by  515  prin¬ 
cipals  and  teachers,  shows  that  in  assigning  home  work, 
actual  study  should  require  one-half  the  additional  time 
which  is  given  to  the  written  work. 

(10)  It  is  believed  that  since  378  replies  out  of  538 
strongly  opposed  the  plan  of  giving  credit  for  outside  home 
work  in  music,  cooking,  and  like  subjects,  its  proper  ad¬ 
ministration  in  a  large  city  is  not  practicable. 

(11)  A  decided  majority  (446  out  of  560)  justifies  the 
recommendation  that  the  school  study  period  should  be 
used  both  for  actual  study  and  for  the  proper  explanation 
of  home  lessons. 

(12)  Principals  have  no  more  important  duty  than  that 
of  carefully  supervising  both  the  assignments  of  home  study 
and  the  methods  of  determining  the  honesty  and  efficiency 
of  the  results. 

(13)  No  home  work  should  be  permitted,  unless  adequate 
explanations  have  been  given  in  school  by  the  teacher.- 

(14)  In  departmental  work,  there  is  grave  danger  of  the 
assignment  ,of  excessive  home  work.  In  the  graduating 
classes,  however,  pupils  must  become  accustomed  to  home 
work,  or  they  will  be  badly  handicapped  when  they  enter 
high  school. 

(15)  In  most  schools,  it  is  advisable  to  ask  the  parent 
to  sign  the  written  home  work  at  least  once  a  week. 

(16)  In  major  subjects  like  arithmetic  and  grammar, 
only  the  A  pupils  should  be  expected  to  do  all  the  work 
assigned.  The  B  and  C  pupils  should  be  given  a  smaller 
portion. 

(17)  Below  the  high  schools,  no  new  work  involving 
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unexplained  principles  should  be  assigned,  except  as  a 
voluntary  task. 

(18)  The  chief  aim  of  home  work  should  be  to  supplement 
the  classroom  instruction.  It  should  be  educational, 
and  should  not  be  regarded  as  a  preventive  measure  to  keep 
children  off  the  streets. 

(19)  To  a  great  degree,  home  work  will  vary  according 
to  neighborhood  conditions.  Every  principal  must,  there¬ 
fore,  be  held  strictly  accountable  for  the  needs  of  his  or 
her  particular  school. 

(20)  Quality,  not  quantity,  should  be  the  standard  of 
efficiency  in  judging  the  results  of  home  work. 

Edward  W.  Stitt 

District  Superintendent  of  Schools 
New  York  City 


EMMA  WILLARD:  A  SKETCH  AND  A  LETTER 

It  is  the  peculiar  and  particular  prerogative  of  the  his¬ 
torian  to  emphasize  continually  the  wisdom  of  the  Preacher, 
who,  nearly  one  thousand  years  before  the  Christian  era, 
from  out  the  store  of  his  accumulated  learning,  advanced 
the  axiom  that  “there  is  no  new  thing  under  the  sun,” 
and  that  if  there  is  “any  new'  thing  whereof  it  may  be  said. 
See,  this  is  new!  It  hath  been  already  of  old  time,  which  was 
before  us.” 

In  the  educational  field,  we  are  wont  to  imagine  that 
this,  that,  or  the  other  theory  is  not  only  new  but  prac¬ 
tical,  whereas,  if  the  truth  were  but  known,  it  is  undoubtedly 
really  as  old  as  the  pyramids,  and  possibly  it  has  been  tried 
and  discarded,  only  to  reappear  again  in  a  slightly  altered 
and  more  plausible  form  in  some  subsequent  century. 
We  of  today  are  apt  to  pride  ourselves  on  the  modern  es¬ 
tablishment  of  free  public  schools,  possibly,  because  we 
are  unacquainted  with  the  fact  that  on  August  6,  1773, 
the  Reformed  Dutch  Consistory  of  New  York  established 
by  resolution  a  free  public  school  in  the  city  of  New  York, 
at  which  boys  over  nine  and  girls  over  eight  years  old  were 
to  be  received  and  were  to  remain  for  three  years’  education. 
Possibly  in  the  sentimental  desire  of  our  orators  on  the 
hustings  and  the  platform  to  give  special  prominence  to 
the  little,  old,  red  schoolhouse  of  the  New  England  type, 
we  have  lost  sight  of  the  fact  that  the  little,  unpainted, 
gable-ended  schoolhouse  of  the  Dutch  type,  with  its  edu¬ 
cated  teachers  from  Holland,  had  done  much  to  mold  the 
character  of  New  York’s  population  before  it  was  over¬ 
whelmed  by  the  wave  of  New  England  migration. 

In  days  not  long  gone  by  w^e  were  prone  to  take  pride 
in  our  system  of  teachers’  institutes,  which,  having  served 
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their  purpose,  have  been  abandoned  and  done  away  with. 
They,  however,  raised  the  teaching  standard  so  greatly 
that  even  in  country  districts,  where  adequate  salaries  can 
not  always  be  paid,  there  is  a  demand  for  normal-school 
graduates  as  teachers.  Now  city  institutes  and  similar 
organizations  for  teachers  have  succeeded  them  in  turn,  so 
that  the  teaching  of  teachers  by  paid  instructors  still  goes  on. 

A  few  months  ago  I  found  among  some  private  papers 
a  letter  from  Mrs.  Emma  Willard,  the  founder  of  the  famous 
seminary  for  young  ladies,  at  Troy.  At  the  time  the  letter 
was  written,  my  father,  the  late  Austin  W.  Holden,  M.D., 
well  known  to  northern  New  Yorkers  as  the  Historian  of 
Warren  County,  was  county  superintendent  of  common 
schools,  a  position  which  existed  until  the  creation  of  the 
office  of  school  commissioner  some  years  later.  From  an 
old  and  yellowing  scrapbook,  I  have  ascertained  that  the 
teachers’  institute  for  which  this  letter  was  prepared,  was 
held  at  Luzerne  in  Warren  County,  on  October  26,  1846. 
At  this  institute,  which  was  apparently  held  for  the  benefit 
of  the  inhabitants  of  the  vicinity  as  well  as  for  the  scholars 
who  took  part  and  for  which  a  “finance  committee”  was 
appointed  (probably  to  meet  the  necessary  expenses) 
there  were  present  twenty-five  women  and  twenty-three 
men,  all  of  whom  had  duly  qualified  as  members  of  the 
institute.  It  is  interesting  to  know  in  these  days  of  dis¬ 
cussion,  that,  at  that  time,  the  meetings  were  opened  each 
day  by  the  reading  of  the  Scriptures,  the  singing  of  a  hymn, 
and  prayer.  The  exercises  were  as  follows: 

Topic  exercises,  10  minutes;  written  arithmetic,  40 
minutes;  writing  and  composition,  25  minutes;  drawing, 
25  minutes;  mental  algebra,  35  minutes;  spelling  and 
analysis,  20  minutes;  phonology,  20  minutes.  In  the 
afternoon  came  mental  arithmetic,  30  minutes;  English 
grammar,  40  minutes;  natural  philosophy,  20  minutes; 
music,  10  minutes;  science  of  government,  30  minutes; 
geography,  30  minutes;  reading  and  elocution,  45  minutes. 

The  complimentary  resolutions  adopted  by  the  insti¬ 
tute,  with  but  a  few  changes,  would  hardly  differ  from  those 
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prepared  and  past  by  any  similar  gathering  of  teachers 
today.  In  addition  to  the  superintendent,  the  lecturers 
were  S.  R.  Sweet,  a  well-known  instructor  of  the  period, 
assisted  by  Messrs.  J.  Jenkins,  William  Trumbull,  and 
Miss  C.  M.  Goodman,  all  graduates  of  the  state  normal 
school,  “to  whose  assistance”  says  the  reporter,  “in  ele¬ 
vating  the  standard  of  education  in  this  county,  we  feel 
greatly  indebted.” 

The  subject  matter  of  Mrs.  Willard’s  letter,  as  it  was 
presented  before  this  institute,  was  so  interesting  in  the 
light  of  modern  pedagogy,  that  it  was  turned  over  to  Presi¬ 
dent  Finley  with  the  idea  that  it  might  be  of  some  historical 
value,  and  that  it  might  be  of  use  in  showing  that  in  those 
days,  long  before  the  civil  war,  educational  thought  in 
New  York  State  was  not  so  primitive  as  we  sometimes  are 
wont  to  think  it  was,  and  that  many  a  new  plan,  like  those 
mentioned  by  “The  Preacher,”  “hath  been  already  of  old 
time.” 

Troy,  September  5,  1846. 

A.  W.  Holden,  Esq. 

County  Superintendent 

Sir: 

Accept  my  sincere  thanks  for  the  honor  done  me  by  your  invitation  of  the 
19th  ultimo.  When  it  reached  Troy  I  was  absent,  on  a  tour  of  the  United 
States,  from  which  I  returned  day  before  yesterday. 

I  rejoice  in  the  occasion  of  your  meeting,  for  my  heart  is  in  the  cause  of 
education;  and  that  of  the  common  schools  is  the  foundation  of  the  whole. 
If  the  great  body  of  children  in  our  country  could  be  well  trained  morally, 
we  should  have  a  virtuous  population;  if  well  instructed  intellectually,  we 
should  have  an  intelligent  people — if  they  are  well  educated  physically,  in 
which  the  care  of  the  parent  is  needed  as  well  as  the  teacher,  then  they  would 
have  the  "sound  body”  to  carry  into  effect  the  dictates  of  the  "sound  mind.” 
And  to  meet  and  consult  how  these  objects  can  be  effected  is  right  and  wise. 

I  regret  that  I  can  not  meet  with  you.  W'hile  traveling  in  Ohio,  I  re¬ 
ceived  a  severe  injury  from  the  upsetting  of  a  stage.  One  of  my  wounds, 
after  apparently  healing,  broke  out  afresh;  and  tho  I  am  in  a  fair  way  fully  to 
recover,  yet  I  am  under  the  surgeon’s  care,  and  ought  to  keep  as  quiet  as 
possible  for  the  present. 

I  hope  your  meeting  will  prove  the  happy  occasion  of  a  kindling  spirit  of 
new  zeal.  Let  me  give  you  one  word  in  connection  with  the  subject  before 
you,  viz.,  the  means  of  improving  common  school  education — that  word  is 
Time.  This  is  what  is  given  to  make  improvement  out  of — the  material 
of  which  the  whole  is  to  be  constructed.  The  teacher’s  time  in  most  schools 
is  employed,  but  in  many,  not  judiciously. 
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The  time  of  the  scholars  in  too  many  cases  is  miserably  wasted — rows 
of  young  creatures  are  kept  sitting  on  benches  with  nothing  to  occupy  either 
their  heads  or  their  hands.  In  such  cases  they  become  listless,  and  either 
fall  into  sly  and  mischievous  ways,  or  sink  into  habitual  dulness.  But  where 
the  school  is  large  the  teacher  can  not  be  at  every  moment  teaching  and  over¬ 
looking  every  scholar.  The  teachers’  time  is  only  one.  Let  parents  con¬ 
sider  these  truths,  and  then  they  will  withdraw  their  prejudices  against 
allowing  the  teacher  to  select  some  of  the  most  suitable  of  his  pupils  as 
assistant- teachers;  or  otherwise  provide  competent  assistants. 

When  subjects  admit  of  pointer-teaching  from  maps  or  charts,  the 
teacher  can  then  call  on  the  whole  school  to  give  their  attention  to  what  he  is 
teaching,  and  to  repeat  together  the  answers  to  his  questions.  To  give  this 
advantage  in  the  saving  of  time  was  one  object  of  my  reducing  to  a  visible 
form  the  subject  of  “American  Chronology”  in  the  "American  Chronographer” 
— and  the  vast  theme  of  Universal  Chronology  in  the  “Temple  of  Time.” 
Geography  is  taught  to  whole  schools  by  the  pointer  from  outline  maps. 
Exercises  in  elocution,  spelling  and  arithmetic  are  given  by  the  master  in 
many  schools  on  the  blackboard,  where  large  classes  may  be  benefited 
at  the  same  time  by  his  instruction. 

Time  may  be  saved  by  making  the  same  exercise  answer  more  than  one 
good  end;  and  the  more  of  the  proper  objects  of  education  are  at  once  at¬ 
tained,  the  more  is  made  of  time,  that  sole  material  of  improvement.  Pardon 
me  if  I  again  make  an  allusion  to  my  own  works;  and  why  should  I  not,  for  I 
have  devoted  my  time  to  such  labors  as  seemed  to  me  best  calculated  to 
promote  the  great  cause  in  which  I  have  spent  my  life.  But  to  return  to  the 
subject  of  giving  to  children  such  exercises  as  shall  at  the  same  time  advance 
their  improvement  in  several  material  respects,  I  will  mention  one  exercise 
which  would  at  the  same  time  teach  them  to  read — and  to  read  in  a  right 
manner  according  to  the  use  of  that  art,  which  will  give  them  the  founda¬ 
tion  of  geography  and  general  information — which  will  be  calculated  to  give 
them  right  moral  and  patriotic  impressions,  and  to  lay  the  foundation  of  the 
knowledge  requisite  to  the  statesman.  This  is  to  make  history  the  reading 
lesson  for  classes  who  already  read  intelligibly  American  History  rightly 
prepared  in  the  first  place,  and  Universal  History  in  the  second. 

When  so  many  objects  may  be  effected  by  the  judicious  use  of  the  time 
to  be  devoted  to  reading,  it  seemed  melancholy  to  me  that  no  object  but  that 
of  learning  to  read  should  be  proposed,  and  that  the  subject  matter  of  what 
was  read  should  be  considered  of  little  import.  But  who  does  not  find  that 
the  subjects  which  he  read  in  school  while  learning  to  read,  are  among  the 
most  vivid  of  his  recollections?  The  judicious  teacher  of  elocution  having  no 
other  object  in  view  but  to  make  his  class  read  well,  finds  it  necessary  to 
explain  the  subject,  and  set  it  in  strong  lights,  so  as  to  give  the  pupil  under¬ 
standing  and  feeling,  in  what  he  is  to  read.  And  why  should  all  this,  be  as  it 
often  is,  wasted  on  fiction?  Why  not  thus  learn  to  understand  and  to  feel 
important  truth?  By  teaching  reading  where  the  manner  alone  is  regarded, 
and  where  it  is  not  considered  of  any  importance  that  the  subject  matter 
be  remembered,  a  manner  deviating  from  the  simplicity  of  nature,  is  likely 
to  be  acquired.  If  a  child  was  never  to  walk  but  when  he  was  under  training 
to  acquire  an  elegant  manner  of  walking,  would  he  not  be  likely  to  fall  into 
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ridiculous  flourishes?  Would  not  the  boy  or  girl  who  learned  to  walk  by 
going  straight  forward  for  useful  purposes  walk  far  better?  To  add  the 
graces  of  motion  should  come  afterwards.  Good  intelligible  reading  for 
common  purposes  should  first  be  gained.  Rhetorical  reading  should  be  a 
matter  of  after-consideration.  By  this  I  do  not  refer  to  articulation.  That 
should  be  taught  early  and  late,  for  narrative  reading,  as  well  as  poetical, 
requires  that  the  elementary  sounds  of  the  language  be  perfectly  formed. 

But  however  these  ideas  may  be  received  none  will  controvert  our  general 
proposition  that  Time  is  the  material  out  of  which  improvement  is  to  be  made; 
and  therefore  it  should  be  made  the  most  of  and  husbanded  in  the  best  manner. 
The  time  of  the  scholars  is  what  they  have  to  improve  in — the  time  of  their 
teacher  is  what  they  have  to  improve  by.  But  there  is  other  time  which  is 
important  to  the  cause  of  education — the  time  of  the  superintendents — first 
of  the  town,  and  then  of  the  county.  In  the  year  1840,  I  received  from  the 
Society  of  Kensington  in  my  native  place,  Berlin  in  Connecticut,  the  office  of 
superintendent  or  overseer  of  their  schools;  and  by  the  way,  this  is,  I  fancy 
the  first  time  that  an  elective  office  has  been  conferred  upon  a  woman  in  this, 
or  perhaps  any  republican  country.  But  why  in  the  name  of  common  sense, 
should  the  school  society  hesitate  to  make  a  woman  overseer  of  the  children’s 
schools  if  they  had  good  reason  to  believe  she  was  fit  for  the  office,  any  more 
than  the  district  should  to  make  a  woman  their  teacher — or  than  any  man 
among  you  should  get  a  woman  to  make  his  coat  rather  than  a  man,  when 
he  had  reason  to  think  she  would  fit  him  better?  At  any  rate  I  had  the 
votes,  accepted  the  office,  and  at  the  close  of  my  labors,  received  the  most 
gratifying  evidence  of  the  full  satisfaction  which  my  efforts  had  given  to  my 
constituents.  But  the  use  I  wish  in  this  connexion  to  make  of  the  fact  is, 
to  show  that  having  personally  labored  as  a  superintendent  I  know  something 
of  the  call  on  the  time  of  an  individual  which  this  office  makes.  I  had  five 
schools  under  my  superintendence,  one  being  a  class  of  older  girls,  whom  I 
specially  instructed  concerning  the  duties  of  teachers.  For  the  period  in 
which  I  was  engaged,  I  gave  the  whole  of  my  time  to  the  duties  of  my  office, 
not  even  allowing  myself  to  read  other  books  than  those  connected  with  the 
subject  of  the  improvement  of  schools.  It  is  seldom  that  any  persons  can  be 
found  whose  other  avocations  will  admit  of  their  devoting  themselves  so 
exclusively  to  the  work  of  superintending  the  schools;  whatever  their  zeal 
may  be.  But  I  found  enough  to  do  to  fill  all  my  time  with  my  five  schools. 
I  can  see  then  how  the  town  and  especially  the  county  superintendent  who  is 
faithful,  must  find  himself  prest  for  time  to  do  all  that  he  could  wish.  But 
he  can  do  much  by  making  a  proper  selection  among  the  various  objects  which 
solicit  his  attention.  He  can  encourage  talent  and  faithfulness  among 
teachers,  and  discourage  ignorant  pretension. ^  Both  the  county  and  town 
superintendents  in  this  state  have  done  much  for  the  great  cause  by  pro- 

*  The  superintendents  can  do  much  in  the  choice  of  school  books,  those 
silent  teachers,  which  infuse  the  minds  of  their  authors  into  those  of  the 
youth  who  use  them.  And  let  me  exhort  you  to  see  that  your  children  keep 
honest  company.  Avoid  book-thieves  as  much  as  any  others.  Before  any 
superintendent  shall  adopt  Wilson’s  History  let  him  compare  it  with  my 
Abridgment  of  American  History  which  he  has  first  falsely  aspersed  and  then 
pirated. 
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moting  such  meetings  as  the  one  to  which  I  flatter  myself  this  communication 
will  be  read.  And  the  teachers’  institutes  which  have  been  so  profitably 
held  in  many  counties,  would  not  have  existed  but  for  county  superintendents. 
And  since  the  state  organization  had  been  productive  of  so  much  good,  I 
hope  it  may  be  sustained  and  that  more  instead  of  less  time  of  the  educated 
members  of  society  may  be  devoted  to  our  common  schools. 

If  the  men  amidst  their  many  occupations  have  not  more  time  to  com¬ 
mand,  there  are  educated  women  who  have;  and  who  would  be  honored  and 
their  minds  made  more  active  and  comprehensive,  by  serving  under  the 
superintendents  on  various  committees  connected  with  the  welfare  of  the 
schools.  I  do  not  wish  women  to  act  out  of  their  sphere;  but  it  is  time  that 
modern  improvement  should  reach  their  case,  and  enlarge  their  sphere,  from 
the  walls  of  their  own  houses  to  the  limits  of  the  school  district.  In  the 
use  of  the  pen,  women  have  entered  the"" arena,  and  if  we  take  all  the  books 
which  are  now  published  I  believe  those  which  well  affect  the  morals  of  society 
are  the  one-half  of  them  the  works  of  women;  but  in  the  use  of  the  living 
voice,  women  are  generally  considered  as  being  properly  restricted  to  con¬ 
versation.  St.  Paul  has  said  they  must  not  speak  in  churches,  but  he  has  no¬ 
where  said  they  must  not  speak  in  schoolhouses.  To  men  is  given  the  duty 
of  providing  for  children,  to  women  that  of  applying  to  their  use  this  pro¬ 
vision — and  why  should  not  the  men  and  women  in  school  districts  meet  to¬ 
gether  for  discussion?  When  the  father  and  mother  of  a  family  talk  over  its 
affairs  do  no  good  suggestions  come  from  the  mother?  Is  it  not  rather  to 
her  mind  that  the  good  of  the  children  is  ever  present?  But  the  father  must 
provide  the  means.  Why  then  should  not  the  fathers  and  mothers  meet  to¬ 
gether  and  let  each  be  heard  on  a  subject  of  the  deepest  interest  to  both,  and 
where  the  Creator  gave  to  each  a  part  to  perform?  These  suggestions  may  now 
sound  strange,  as  they  foreshadow  a  new  state  of  things.  But  I  see  it  in  the 
future,  and  rejoice  in  it  as  the  harbinger  of  a  brighter  moral  day  than  the 
world  has  yet  seen.  And  when  the  lime  of  the  women  shall  be  occupied 
under  the  auspices  of  the  men,  and  made  by  their  means  efficient,  then  will 
the  whole  frame  of  society  be  regenerated.  Men  will  be  relieved  of  a  burden 
which  however  their  consciences  may  feel,  they  can  not  fully  discharge; 
women  will  be  honored  and  elevated,  and  children  will  have  the  full  benefit 
of  their  mutual  and  united  cares  and  labors;  and  the  Almighty  will  smile  on  a 
state  of  society,  where  the  indications  of  his  will  are  regarded,  and  followed 
out  into  appropriate  action. 

,  Yours  with  great  respect 


Emma  Willard 


MRS.  EMMA  WILLARD 

The  writer  of  this  interesting  letter,  Mrs.  Emma  Hunt 
Willard,  the  founder  and,  for  many  years  the  conductor 
of  the  famous  Troy  Female  Seminary  (which,  thru  the 
munificence  of  Mrs.  Russell  Sage,  an  early  graduate,  still 
survives  in  modern  and  rebuilt  form,  in  new  buildings  and 
on  new  grounds,  in  the  city  of  Troy),  was  born  in  Berlin, 
Conn.,  1787.  Her  father  was  twice  married  and  reared 
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a  family  of  seventeen  children,  of  whom  Mrs.  Willard  was 
the  sixteenth.  She  was  fortunate  in  having  a  father  and 
mother  who,  according  to  the  standards  of  the  time,  were 
well  educated.  Her  father  loved  the  English  Classics, 
and  we  are  told  that,  in  the  evenings,  the  children  often 
gathered  around  the  old-fashioned  fire  on  the  hearth, 
to  hear  his  readings  from  Milton  and  Shakespeare.  We 
read  of  Mrs.  Willard  at  the  age  of  fourteen  wrapping  her¬ 
self  in  a  cloak  on  a  cold  wintry  night,  and  studying  the 
stars  from  a  horse  block  in  front  of  the  house.  After 
attending  the  village  academy  and  then  teaching  for  three 
years  in  Berlin,  she  taught  for  a  short  time  in  Westfield, 
Mass.,  and  then  took  charge  of  a  female  academy  at  Middle- 
boro,  Vt.  Here  she  met  and  married  Dr.  John  Willard 
of  that  place,  a  man  who  ranked  high  in  his  profession, 
and  who  is  said  to  have  had  a  considerable  wealth  and 
an  excellent  social  position.  The  marriage  was  a  most 
happy  and  congenial  one;  and  in  her  husband’s  medical 
library,  her  biographer  says,  “she  unraveled  the  mysteries 
of  physiology,  took  up  the  study  of  geometry,  and  came 
by  successive  steps  to  ‘Locke’s  Essay  concerning  human 
understanding.'  ’’ 

In  the  lean  times  following  the  war  of  1812,  financial 
troubles  overtook  Dr.  Willard,  and  like  many  others, 
he  lost  his  property.  His  wife,  rising  to  the  emergency, 
opened  a  girl’s  boarding  school  in  her  own  home,  “and 
from  this  time  we  find  her  enlisted  in  the  plan  for  higher 
education  for  women,  which  when  consummated  was 
appropriately  called  the  Magna  Charta  of  the  rights  of 
women  in  matters  of  education.’’  Finally,  leading  residents 
of  Waterford,  N.  Y.  induced  her  to  move  to  that  town, 
where  she  established  a  school  for  women.  Her  plan  for 
the  higher  education  of  women  had  been  endorsed  by 
Governor  DeWitt  Clinton,  who  was  very  advanced  for  a 
politician  of  those  days,  while  prominent  men  of  the  time 
also  approved  her  ideas  and  aided  her  loyally  in  the  ful¬ 
fillment  of  her  ambition.  Two  years  after  her  school 
at  Waterford  had  gained  considerable  notoriety,  prominent 
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Trojans  offered  to  furnish  a  building  with  the  necessary 
grounds,  if  the  school  could  be  removed  to  Troy  under 
Mrs.  Willard’s  management.  Troy’s  offer  was  finally 
accepted,  and  the  Troy  Female  Seminary  became  a  promi¬ 
nent  and  valuable  feature  in  the  school  life  of  the  state. 
Mrs.  Willard,  conscious  of  deficiencies,  set  to  work  and  trained 
herself  and  her  teachers  to  the  highest  degree  of  scholarly 
efficiency.  No  pains  were  too  great  for  her  to  take  in  her 
chosen  vocation,  no  educational  field  was  too  large  for  her 
to  work  in.  From  Troy  Seminary,  graduate  teachers, 
often  educated  at  Mrs.  Willard’s  expense,  were  sent  west 
and  south  and  even  into  foreign  countries.  And  it  is  safe 
to  say  that  Mrs.  Willard’s  influence  on  the  characters  and 
lives  of  these  teachers  did  much,  thru  the  spreading  of  her 
kindly  and  benign  teachings,  to  soften  the  asperities  and 
disagreeable  features  which  even  then  attended  the  ad¬ 
vent  of  a  northerner  sovth  of  Mason  and  Dixon’s  line. 

For  example,  my  n.jther,  a  graduate  of  the  class  of 
1845,  taught  in  one  of  South  Carolina’s  most  noted  female 
seminaries,  and  only  recently  in  an  old-time  autograph 
album,  I  read  some  of  the  kindliest  of  sentiments  for  their 
northern  teacher,  exprest  by  these  southern  belles  of  the 
“days  befo’  the  Wah,’’  when  she  left  them  to  return  to  her 
friends  in  the  north. 

In  its  way,  Troy  Seminary  was  the  pioneer  in  advanced 
education  for  women,  and  in  teaching  them  how  to  teach, 
and  it  was  not  until  the  Troy  school  had  been  in  successful 
operation  for  sixteen  years  that  a  similar  institution  was 
opened  in  Massachusetts. 

Beginning  in  1822,  Mrs.  Willard,  who  realized  the  serious 
lack  of  accurate  schoolbooks,  set  to  work  to  prepare  text¬ 
books  which  would  meet,  not  only  her  own  needs,  but  those 
of  other  schools.  A  list  of  her  publications  either  as  author, 
editor  or  collaborator  is  most  interesting,  for  it  shows  the 
wide  scope  of  this  talented  woman’s  unusual  abilities. 
Geographies,  histories,  maps  and  physiological  works  were 
all  the  objects  of  her  painstaking  work,  and  when  they  were 
published  they  won  the  approbation  of  some  of  the  most 
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noted  critics  of  her  time.  Some  of  our  modern  school¬ 
book  makers  could  learn  much  from  her  method  of  pre¬ 
senting  her  subjects. 

Her  influence  was  felt  not  only  at  home,  but  abroad,  and 
among  the  most  important  of  her  efforts  were  those  which 
resulted  in  the  establishment  of  a  girl’s  school  in  Athens, 
Greece,  about  1831,  a  project  to  which  she  contributed 
largely  of  her  time  and  her  money. 

In  1838  she  gave  over  the  management  of  her  seminary 
to  her  son  and  his  wife,  the  latter  of  whom  had  for  many 
years  been  the  vice-principal.  When  failing  health  com¬ 
pelled  her  to  give  up  her  work  and  to  retire  to  her  native 
town  of  Berlin,  she  assumed,  at  the  urgent  request  of  her 
townspeople  as  stated  in  her  letter,  the  duties  of  a  town 
superintendent  of  schools.  “In  her  study  of  the  Berlin 
common  schools,’’  a  biographer  says,  “she  recognized  the 
defects  of  their  then  restricted  methods.  With  her  wonted 
zeal  she  set  herself  to  stirring  up  teachers,  common  councils 
and  legislators,  thereby  creating  an  enthusiasm  which 
materially  aided  the  cause  of  the  normal  school,  now  so 
potent  thruout  the  country.’’ 

It  was  during  this  period  of  enforced  respite  from  class 
work,  that  she  traveled  and  prepared  lectures  and  addresses 
on  various  subjects.  It  speaks  well  for  her  ability  that 
in  those  days,  when  the  woman  lecturer  was  still  rare, 
Mrs.  Willard,  in  company  with  those  pioneer  advocates 
of  women’s  higher  sphere  in  the  workaday  world,  Lydia 
H.  Sigourney,  Sarah  Josepha  Hale  and  Elizabeth  Stuart 
Phelps,  daughter  of  Professor  Moses  Stuart,  had  so  far 
conquered  prejudices  as  to  be  in  constant  demand  as  lec¬ 
turers  on  educational  and  literary  topics. 

In  the  fall  of  1845  she  made  a  professional  tour  thru 
southern  New  York,  attending  by  special  invitation  insti¬ 
tutes  for  the  improvement  of  teachers  in  common  schools. 
Over  five  hundred  teachers  at  Monticello,  Binghamton, 
Owego,  Cairo  and  Rome  were  addrest  and  instructed  by 
her. 

It  was  about  this  time,  evidently,  that  the  attempt  was 
made  to  secure  her  attendance  at  the  Warren  County 
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Convention — an  invitation  which  called  forth  the  letter 
herewith  presented. 

Returning  to  Troy  in  1844,  she  became  what  might 
almost  be  called  the  emeritus  head  of  the  famous  and  splen¬ 
did  school  for  women,  and,  tho  she  was  no  longer  active, 
she  exerted  an  enormous  influence  in  the  movement  for 
woman’s  elevation,  especially  in  the  field  of  education. 
Here,  on  the  scene  of  her  early  struggles  and  triumphs, 
she  past  away  on  April  15,  1870,  universally  respected  and 
beloved  by  thousands  of  women,  whose  lives  had  been 
touched  at  some  point  by  her  tender  and  motherly  care. 
How  her  soul  must  have  rejoiced  in  that  place  of  rest  she 
now  inhabits,  at  the  news  printed  in  the  papers  of  Saturday, 
January  7th,  that  out  of  love  for  Emma  Willard’s  old 
school,  Mrs.  Russell  Sage  had  just  given  $250,000  more  to 
found  “a  school  of  domestic  and  industrial  art”  on  the  site 
of  the  old  seminary  in  Troy  where  Mrs.  Sage  obtained  her 
early  education  and  from  which  she  was  graduated  in  the 
Class  of  1838. 

In  1895,  at  the  dedication  of  the  Russell  Sage  Hall  of 
the  then  Emma  Willard  School,  Chauncey  M.  Depew, 
in  speaking  of  her  as  “an  apostle,  an  evangel  of  the  higher 
education  of  women,”  and  of  her  struggles  for  recognition 
in  this  country,  which  finally  resulted  in  the  foundation  of 
the  Woman’s  Seminary,  said  in  his  felicitous  way:  “Her 
influence  did  not  stop  here.  It  crost  the  ocean;  it  broke 
down  the  prejudices  and  the  conditions  of  the  most  con¬ 
servative  of  nations;  it  created  Girton  and  Newnham  Col¬ 
leges  under  the  shadows  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  and  it 
earned  for  them  and  for  their  students  equal  advantages 
in  the  curriculums  of  these  historic  seats  of  learning.” 

As  a  pebble  thrown  in  a  pond  starts  ever  widening  and 
continuing  circles,  so  Emma  Willard’s  life  is  circling  out 
thru  the  years  that  are  yet  to  be.  Tho  dead,  she  still 
lives  in  the  constructive  deeds  of  her  students,  and  her 
students’  students,  and  thus  she  will  continue  to  live,  as 
long  as  time  endures. 

James  A.  Holden 

Albany,  N.  Y. 
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DISCUSSIONS 

THE  STATE  AND  THE  CITY  IN  PUBLIC 
EDUCATION 

Note — Under  date  of  February  14,  1916,  City  Superintendent  Maxwell, 
of  New  York,  addrest  to  Assistant  Commissioner  Finnegan,  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Education  at  Albany,  a  series  of  important  suggestions  in  regard  to 
the  bill  for  school  administration  in  cities  which  is  now  under  consideration. 
The  Educational  Review  is  very  glad  to  print  Dr.  Maxwell’s  suggestions 
in  full. 

The  most  difficult  matter  to  arrange  in  the  bill  will  be 
to  provide  a  working  basis  to  harmonize  differences  of 
opinion  between  boards  of  education  and  the  financial 
authorities  of  cities.  I  have  a  suggestion  to  offer  which, 
I  believe,  will  reconcile  the  two  opposing  forces.  It  is  as 
follows : 

1.  For  purely  educational  purposes  and  for  maintenance 
and  supplies  there  should  be  a  minimum  tax  provided, 
say  four  or  five  niills  on  the  dollar  of  the  assest  valuation 
of  the  real  and  personal  property  of  the  city.  In  any  case, 
the  financial  authorities  should  be  obliged  to  grant  so  much, 
and  should  have  the  right  to  investigate  all  the  accounts 
of  the  board  of  education. 

2.  If  more  money  is  required  by  the  board  of  education 
than  the  minimum  tax  will  yield,  the  board  of  education 
should  submit  an  itemized  budget  to  the  financial  authori¬ 
ties.  In  case  the  financial  authorities  grant  the  additional 
amount  asked  for,  all  well  and  good.  In  case  the  financial 
authorities  do  not  grant  the  amount,  or  grant  it  only  in 
part,  the  budget  should  be  referred  back  to  the  board  of 
education.  In  case  the  board  of  education  accepts  the 
action  of  the  financial  authorities,  all  well  and  good.  In 
case  the  board  of  education,  by  a  two-thirds  vote  of  all 
the  members  in  office  at  the  time,  decline  to  accept  the  action 
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of  the  financial  authorities,  the  board  of  education,  after 
such  revision  as  it  thinks  fit,  should  submit  its  budget 
again  to  the  financial  authorities.  In  case  the  financial 
authorities  again  decline  to  accept  the  estimate  of  the 
board  of  education,  the  question  shall  be  submitted  to 
the  qualified  voters  of  the  city,  who  shall  include  the  women 
of  the  city,  or  those  of  them  who  have  the  qualifications 
for  voting  required  for  women  in  union  free  school  districts. 
The  vote  of  the  majority  of  the  qualified  voters  shall  finally 
determine  the  question  until  the  following  calendar  year, 
as  to  whether  more  money  shall  be  granted  the  board  of 
education  than  the  board  of  estimate  allows. 

3.  In  case  the  board  of  education  decides  that  money 
is  necessary  for  the  purchase  of  school  sites  or  the  erection 
of  school  buildings,  work-shops  and  laboratories,  the  same 
procedure  shall  be  followed  as  in  the  case  of  the  fund  for 
the  payment  of  teachers’  salaries,  maintenance,  and  other 
necessaries. 

4.  The  money  appropriated  by  the  state  for  the  support 
of  common  schools  shall  be  paid  over  to  the  board  of  educa¬ 
tion  and  shall  be  in  addition  to  the  minimum  tax  of  five  (?) 
mills. 

This  suggestion  came  to  me  after  reading  the  new  edi¬ 
tion  of  Dr.  Butler’s  book.  The  meaning  of  education,  partic¬ 
ularly  the  following  passage: 

“As  a  second  fundamental  principle  of  our  American 
educational  system,  I  name  this:  The  duly  constituted 
authorities  of  any  school  district  or  other  political  unit 
may  establish  and  maintain  schools  of  any  kind  or  grade 
for  which  the  voters  consent  in  regular  form  to  bear  the 
expense.” 

The  plan  I  suggest  has  several  great  advantages  to  recom¬ 
mend  it: 

1 .  It  provides  a  conclusive  plan  for  settling  such  unseemly 
disputes  as  we  have  had  recently  in  this  city,  between  the 
board  of  estimate  and  apportionment  and  the  board  f of 
education. 

2.  It  provides  a  modus  operandi  out  of  what  is  appar- 
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ently,  on  theoretical  grounds,  an  impossible  situation. 
The  board  of  education  naturally  feel  that  they  know  best 
what  is  required  by  and  for  the  schools,  and  resent  the  in¬ 
terference  of  purely  political  officers  in  educational  admin¬ 
istration.  They  argue,  and  very  properly,  that,  if  the  ap¬ 
propriations  for  educational  purposes  are  to  be  left  entirely 
to  a  political  body,  that  body  may,  at  any  time,  destroy 
work  that  it  has  taken  years  to  build  up,  such  for  instance, 
as  a  kindergarten  system,  a  high  school  system,  a  system 
of  training  schools  for  teachers  or  any  other  important 
activity.  On  the  other  hand,  the  board  of  estimate  be¬ 
lieve  that  they  are  responsible  to  the  taxpayers  to  keep 
down  the  tax  rate  and  so  slash  the  board  of  education’s 
estimate,  often  without  due  consideration. 

3.  As  their  views  and  actions  may  be  submitted  to  the 
vote  of  the  people  on  a  question  in  which  all  voters  are 
vitally  interested,  both  bodies  will  be  more  careful  than 
they  have  been  in  taking  action, — the  board  of  education 
in  framing  the  budget,  the  board  of  estimate  in  rejecting 
the  board  of  education’s  demands. 

4.  The  people,  having  a  deciding  voice  in  the  financial 
support  of  their  schools,  will  take  a  greater  interest  than 
ever  before  in  these  institutions  and  will  watch  with  great 
care  the  actions  of  both  the  board  of  estimate  and  the  board 
of  education.  They  will  educate  themselves  while  they 
are  protecting  their  schools. 

For  these  reasons,  I  believe  that  the  embodiment  of  the 
ideas  I  have  suggested  in  the  law  would  tend  toward  a 
more  liberal  and  discriminating  support  for  the  public 
schools  than  we  have  ever  had  before.  It  has  been  my 
experience  that,  wherever  the  people  are  entrusted  with 
power,  if  that  power  is  used  after  thoro  discussion,  it  is 
rarely,  or  never,  misused. 

THE  GENIUS  OF  ANCIENT  GREECE  AND  ITS 
INFLUENCE  ON  THE  MODERN  WORLD 

THE  OXFORD  SUMMER  MEETING,  JUEY  30  TO  AUGUST  23,  1915 

We  in  this  country  who  care  for  things  Greek  have  for 
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a  long  time  tried,  as  the  various  articles  in  the  classical 
publications  show,  to  establish  an  intimate  relation  between 
those  things  and  the  non-classical  interests  of  the  present 
day.  We  have  read  the  tributes  paid  by  the  lawyer,  the 
scientist,  the  doctor,  the  educated  business  man  to  what 
they  owe  to  their  classical  study.  But  these  articles  have 
been  written  by  those  who,  because  they  were  living  under 
normal  conditions,  have  felt,  perhaps,  little  more  than  a 
warm  glow  of  gratitude  for  what  they  have  shared.  Heaven 
forbid  that  this  country  should  have  to  face  a  crisis  like 
Britain’s,  but  even  that  would  be  worth  while  if  we  felt, 
as  they  do,  what  Hellas  can  teach.  If  we  were  once  forced 
to  face  the  possibility  of  losing  it  all,  of  having  it  trodden 
under  barbarian  feet  into  the  foul  mud  of  materialism, 
we  might  realize  what  it  means  to  the  world.  This  has 
been  the  most  striking  impression  of  the  Oxford  Meeting. 

This  seventeenth  summer  meeting  arranged  by  the  Dele¬ 
gacy  for  the  Extension  of  Teaching  was  in  many  respects 
an  unusual  occasion — the  moment  one  entered  Oxford 
the  place  looked  almost  unrecognizable.  Instead  of  don 
and  undergraduate  in  cap  and  gown  there  were  officers 
and  men  in  khaki,  the  examination  schools  have  been  turned 
into  a  hospital,  the  gardens  of  New,  of  Merton,  of  St. 
John’s  and  other  colleges  were  at  the  disposal  of  the  wounded 
and  their  nurses,  steamer  chairs  and  little  huts  containing 
cots  had  been  put  in  the  sunniest  places,  the  Cherwell 
no  longer  was  thronged  with  youths  in  flannels  punting  or 
loafing  lazily  along  the  stream,  wounded  Tommies  propelled 
by  kind-hearted  maidens  took  their  place,  the  college  barges 
at  the  bottom  of  Christ  Church  meadow  were  boarded  up 
and  deserted;  Oxford  was,  indeed,  a  different  spot.  The 
meetings  are  generally  held  in  the  schools  but  this  year 
Christ  Church  hospitably  opened  its  doors  to  the  students 
and  most  of  the  lectures  were  given  in  the  great  hall  be¬ 
neath  the  portraits  of  King  Henry  VIII,  Queen  Elizabeth, 
Cardinal  Wolsey  and  many  other  worthies.  Tom  Quad 
became  as  familiar  to  us  as  our  own  colleges.  At  these 
meetings  there  are  generally  fifteen  or  eighteen  hundred 
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students  including  many  from  foreign  countries.  This 
year  there  were  but  five  hundred,  only  twelve  of  whom  did 
not  belong  to  the  United  Kingdom — I  think  there  was  one 
American  besides  myself — but  they  made  up  in  enthusiastic 
appreciation  what  they  lacked  in  numbers. 

The  program  of  the  meeting  showed  a  really  Hellenic 
sense  of  proportion  and  balance  and  Mr.  Marriott,  the  Sec¬ 
retary  of  the  Delegacy,  and  his  colleagues,  accomplished 
a  brilliant  triumph  in  so  arranging  it  that  those  who  went 
to  either  Part  I  or  Part  II  or  to  the  whole  meeting  received 
a  perfectly  proportioned  course  of  lectures.  To  plan  two 
twelve-day  series  so  that  those  present  at  either  should 
get  a  clear  idea  of  Greek  history,  politics,  drama,  philosophy, 
religion  or  art  is  no  small  achievement,  so  to  combine 
and  balance  them  that  those  attending  the  whole  meeting 
should  have  no  feeling  of  repetition  or  redundancy  was 
a  stroke  of  true  genius.  I  can  think  of  nothing  with  which 
to  compare  it  more  aptly  than  the  pediment  of  a  Greek 
temple,  in  which  the  unity  of  the  whole  is  maintained  at 
the  same  time  as  the  unity  of  the  separate  groups.  Unity 
was  the  key-note  of  the  lectures,  each  course  of  which  was 
closely  related  to  the  others  thru  the  exposition  of  one  phase 
or  another  of  that 'intangible  thing  which  we  call  the  spirit 
of  Hellenism. 

It  is  by  no  means  possible  in  a  brief  space  to  give  even 
the  barest  outline  of  the  courses  of  the  meeting.  (There 
was  a  section  on  Social  Work  in  War  Time  and  After  which 
I  shall  omit.)  The  inaugural  lecture  was  given  by  the 
Provost  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  Dr.  Mahaffy,  on  the 
subject  of  the  Expansion  of  Greek  History,  and  was  a  mas¬ 
terly  summary  of  the  development  of  historical  writing 
from  the  time  of  the  appearance  of  Grote’s  History  which 
came  into  the  hands  of  Dr.  Mahaffy  when  a  mere  boy. 
His  experience  of  sixty  years  in  classical  studies  ranges 
over  a  vast  field  and  the  interesting  changes  which  he  has 
seen  during  that  time  made  a  delightful  lecture.  Some 
of  this  material  is  familiar  to  his  readers  but  it  was  brought 
up  to  date  and  presented  in  charming  literary  form  seasoned 
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with  many  examples  of  pungent  Irish  wit.  The  dean  of 
British  historians,  or  shall  we  say  classicists,  who  numbers 
so  many  famous  men  among  his  pupils,  calls  himself  an 
old-fashioned  man  with  old-fashioned  views  but  the  eternal 
youth  of  Hellas  still  flows  in  his  veins. 

The  historical  background  of  the  meeting  was  provided 
by  the  six  lectures  on  Aspects  and  Epochs  of  Greek  History, 
by  the  Master  of  University,  Dr.  Macan.  They  gave  a 
brilliant  summary  of  the  history  from  The  Making  of  Greece 
to  the  Greeks  of  the  Byzantine  Empire.  This,  as  the  lec¬ 
turer  himself  admitted,  was  a  task  enough  to  daunt  the 
stoutest  heart  but  it  was  a  most  instructive  demonstra¬ 
tion  of  how  to  select  the  essential  from  the  non-essential, 
to  give  a  clear-cut  outline  of  the  successive  steps  in  the  prog¬ 
ress  of  the  Greek  race,  omitting  no  significant  feature 
and  never  for  a  moment  wandering  in  the  labyrinth  of 
detail  as  is  so  easily  done  by  those  who  have  lost  the  guiding 
thread  of  directness.  Those  of  us  who  knew  his  monu¬ 
mental  edition  of  Herodotus  with  its  wealth  of  erudition 
combined  with  brilliant  literary  gifts  anticipated  a  great 
deal,  but  when  we  add  to  this  the  personal  magnetism  of 
the  lecturer,  the  flashes  of  wit,  the  charm  of  presentation, 
the  enthusiasm  for  the  subject,  we  can  truly  say  it  was  a 
real  inspiration  to  his  hearers.  The  real  reason  why  I 
went  to  the  meeting  was  to  hear  Dr.  Macan  and  Professor 
Murray;  all  the  rest  of  the  lectures  were  clear  gain,  but 
for  either  the  Master  or  Mr.  Murray  alone  it  would  have 
been  worth  risking  all  the  submarines  in  the  ocean. 

The  other  historical  course  was  given  by  Mr.  Marriott 
and  entitled  The  Commonwealth  and  the  Citizen.  To 
most  of  us  the  lecturer  was  better  known  from  books  in 
his  own  special  field  of  modern  history  and  political  theory, 
but  this  course  based  upon  Aristotle’s  Politics  was  a  striking 
example  of  how  every  scholar  in  England  who  deserves 
the  name,  whatever  his  special  field,  has  a  sound  basis  of 
classical  training.  Mr.  Marriott  would  not  be  the  historian 
he  is  unless  the  history  and  politics  of  Greece  were  an  inte¬ 
gral  part  of  himself.  This  course  was  a  comparative  study 
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of  ancient  and  modern  politics  and  only  went  to  show  how 
most  of  our  so-called  essentially  modern  problems,  not  only 
in  the  field  of  political  theory,  but  in  the  practical  study  of 
international  relations,  militarism,  communism,  property, 
socialism,  education  and  all  matters  depending  for  their 
final  solution  on  the  neat  adjustment  between  the  state 
and  the  individual,  were  attacked  and  discust  by  the  Greeks 
whose  success  in  solving  the  insoluble  was  in  many  respects 
no  more  or  no  less  than  our  own.  We  certainly  can  not 
say  that  the  social  conscience  in  Greece  was  any  less  active 
than  our  own  altho  its  sense  of  responsibility  has  mani¬ 
fested  itself  in  a  somewhat  different  way  at  the  present 
time.  The  ethical  basis  of  political  life  on  which  so  much 
stress  is  laid  by  Aristotle,  leads  us  by  an  easy  transition 
to  the  course  of  lectures  on  Greek  Ethics,  chiefly  Aristotle, 
by  Mr.  Delisle  Burns  who  is  probably  known  as  a  lecturer 
to  many  in  this  country.  Virtue,  character,  the  ideal  man, 
right  action  were  some  of  the  topics  presented,  and  informal 
discussions  were  held  after  the  lectures.  Three  lectures 
were  given  on  Plato  by  the  Reverend  William  Temple 
(son  of  the  late  archbishop  of  Canterbury  and  himself 
formerly  head  master  of  Repton  College,  one  of  the  most 
brilliant  of  the  younger  minds  in  the  Church  of  England), 
the  last  of  which  was  on  the  relation  of  Platonism  and 
Christianity.  The  Neoplatonists  with  special  reference 
to  Plotinus  formed  the  subject  of  three  lectures  by  the  Dean 
of  St.  Paul’s  (Dr.  Inge)  the  foremost  English  authority 
on  the  subject.  Stoics  and  Epicureans  were  dealt  with 
by  Professor  Murray,  who  in  presenting  the  first  part  of 
his  material  said  that  he  was  in  the  dilemma  of  repeating 
his  lecture  on  The  Stoic  Philosophy  (which  was  written 
after  his  agreement  to  give  this  lecture  and  which  most  of 
us  have  probably  had  the  delight  of  reading)  or  else  of 
leaving  out  all  the  things  he  had  thought  important.  The 
Epicurean  philosophy  was  treated  with  the  same  sympathetic 
appreciation,  particularly  the  charming  picture  of  the 
Epicurean’s  ideal  sheltered  garden  in  which  he  lived  sur¬ 
rounded  by  his  friends.  In  the  sphere  of  religion  there 
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were  two  lectures  by  the  Rector  of  Exeter,  Dr.  Farnell, 
on  Greek  Mysteries  and  Apollo  Worship.  The  mysteries 
were  studied  as  being  more  akin  to  our  own  religious  ex¬ 
perience  than  most  other  Greek  forms  and  as  preparing  the 
way  for  a  new  religion  when  it  was  proclaimed.  The  re¬ 
ligion  of  Apollo  stood  at  the  opposite  pole  from  mysticism 
and  is  the  most  typical  manifestation  of  the  anthropo¬ 
morphism  of  the  polis. 

In  Part  I  Professor  Murray  gave  three  lectures  on  the 
Greek  Epic.  Starting  from  the  position  already  familiar 
to  readers  of  the  Rise  of  the  Greek  Epic,  he  visualized  for 
us  the  heroic  age  which  he  said  the  bards  idealized,  filling 
the  poems  with  the  spirit  of  joy  in  life,  in  loving  things  as 
they  are,  taking  them  as  they  come  and  liking  them  as 
a  whole.  If,  he  said,  we  could  feel,  in  spite  of  underground 
railways,  dictating  letters  and  paying  bills,  that  life  as  a 
whole  was  a  thing  we  loved  we  might  have  one  fundamental 
condition  for  building  up  poetry  like  Homer’s.  The  bards 
loved  their  material  and  reverenced  it  as  something  greater 
than  themselves  and  showed  the  spirit  of  which  Euripides 
(himself  at  discord  with  the  world)  says  “the  song-maker 
whatever  songs  he  bears  should  bear  rejoicing.” 

The  three  lectures  on  The  Religious  Significance  of  the 
Greek  Tragedians,  by  Dr.  Wicksteed  were  a  study  in  the 
evolution  of  religious  ideas;  Aeschylus  and  social  evolution 
in  the  development  of  the  conceptions  of  justice  and  punish¬ 
ment,  Sophocles  who  treated  mythology  as  dramatic  ma¬ 
terial  with  special  reference  to  fate  and  the  development 
of  human  character,  and  Euripides — the  sub-title  of  which 
lecture  was  Anthropomorphic  Mythology,  its  dangers  and 
how  to  escape  them — who  can  not  separate  the  stories  from 
his  own  spiritual  life  nor  can  he  keep  his  characters  in  the 
plane  of  ethical  and  spiritual  development  to  which  the 
stories  belong.  In  other  words  the  myths  have  been  in¬ 
tellectually  overgrown  and  there  is  therefore  protest,  but 
if  we  take  the  gods  as  representing  vital  impulses  much  in 
the  legends  may  become  significant. 

Professor  Murray’s  five  lectures  on  Greek  Tragedy  which 
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came  in  Part  II  began  with  a  discussion  of  the  nature  of 
tragedy  to  which  the  closest  parallels  are  the  medieval 
sacred  plays  founded  on  the  actual  church  liturgies.  Trag¬ 
edy  is  the  passion  play  of  Dionysus  in  the  person  of  the 
Year-God  or  Eniautos-Daimon.  This  view  is  familiar  to 
most  students  of  Greek  Drama  in  the  lecturer’s  Euripides 
and  His  Age  (Chapter  III)  and  in  his  Excursus  in  Miss 
Harrison’s  Themis  (pp.  341-363).  In  the  earliest  tragedy 
— which  was  illustrated  by  a  detailed  discussion  of  the 
Suppliant  Women— are  but  little  removed  from  ritual 
in  form  and  subject.  In  the  Agamemnon  the  dramatic 
spirit  has  got  free  from  ritual  altho  one  can  find  religious 
archeology  in  that  play.  A  careful  study  was  made  of  the 
Agamemnon  with  special  reference  to  the  psychology  of 
Clytemnestra  who  seems  temporarily  to  have  been  possest 
with  the  very  spirit  of  vengeance  and  at  the  end  wakes  like 
a  person  from  a  dream.  The  Choephoroi,  Oedipus  Tyrannus, 
and  the  two  Electras  were  discust  in  detail  to  bring  out  the 
reference  not  to  the  individual  characters  in  each  play  but 
to  the  whole  world,  not  to  the  things  that  pass  but  the  things 
that  are  eternal.  In  closing,  Professor  Murray  said  that 
he  had  looked  forward  to  the  course  with  dismay  in  the  face 
of  the  difficulty  of  getting  his  thoughts  off  existing  condi¬ 
tions,  but  that  he  owed  a  debt  of  gratitude  because  he  had 
refound  the  real  things  of  Greek  drama.  That  was  the 
spirit  of  the  meeting,  the  rediscovery  of  the  things  which 
made  life  worth  while  in  spite  of  all. 

Two  very  fine  readings  of  Professor  Murray’s  versions 
of  The  Trojan  Women  and  Iphigenia  among  the  Taurians 
were  given  by  Mrs.  Penelope  Wheeler. 

The  three  lectures  on  Greek  comedy  by  Mr.  Bloor  ex¬ 
tended  from  the  development  of  Greek  comedy  by  Aris¬ 
tophanes,  to  the  transition  to  later  comedy.  In  the  first 
of  these,  excellent  use  was  made  of  the  scene  in  Plato’s 
Symposium  between  Socrates  and  Aristophanes,  then  the 
earlier  political  comedies  were  taken  up  in  relation  to  con¬ 
temporary  events.  The  Clouds  and  The  Frogs  formed  the 
chief  subject  of  the  second  lecture,  then  came  the  BirdSy 
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“a  sort  of  comic  Utopia”  and  Plutus  with  the  transition 
to  later  comedy  which  owed  more  to  Euripides  than  to 
Aristophanes.  Mr.  Bloor  has  a  delightful  sense  of  humor 
and  made  Aristophanes  live  again  for  his  hearers;  with  this 
he,  like  Aristophanes,  combines  a  delicate  poetic  fancy  and 
his  translations  of  some  of  the  lyrics  were  particularly 
charming. 

One  more  phase  of  Greek  literature  was  taken  up  in  Mr. 
Livingstone’s  two  lectures  on  Oratory  and  Greek  Prose 
Style  in  which  particularly  interesting  comparisons  were 
made  with  later  ideals  of  eloquence.  The  creation  of  prose 
style  was  one  of  the  greatest  achievements  of  the  Greeks 
and  the  lecturer  lamented  the  lack  of  adequate  attention 
to  style  in  England  as  compared  to  France.  He  quoted 
a  French  critic  of  a  brilliant  work  who  said  “this  for  an  Eng¬ 
lish  book  is  well  written.”  I  wonder  what  he  would  have 
said  of  the  average  American  book! 

The  two  courses  of  lectures  on  art  made  an  interesting 
contrast.  Three  in  Part  I  were  by  Mr.  J.  B.  S.  Holborn 
on  The  Meaning  of  Greek  Art  and  Beauty.  They  were 
very  theoretical  and  somewhat  rhapsodic  but  the  lecturer 
can  not  have  failed  to  arouse  by  means  of  his  own  enthusiasm 
a  vivid  impression  of  the  difference  of  the  meaning  of  beauty 
to  the  Greeks  and  to  us  of  this  present  often  hideously 
ugly  world.  The  four  lectures  in  Part  II  by  Professor  Percy 
Gardner  on  The  Greek  Temple,  Types  of  Gods  and  Men, 
Ionic  and  Doric  sculpture,  and  Greek  Coins  were  the  au¬ 
thoritative  views  of  the  foremost  English  authority  on 
the  subjects.  Professor  Gardner,  as  we  have  long  known 
from  his 'writings,  knows  how  to  keep  his  feet  on  the  solid 
ground  of  facts  and  at  the  same  time  to  interpret  with  sym¬ 
pathy  and  balanced  appreciation  the  higher  aspects  of  the 
Greek  genius  as  embodied  in  plastic  form. 

There  is  no  space  to  speak  in  detail  of  many  other  lec¬ 
tures  in  which  the  influence  of  the  Greeks  was  traced  on 
French  or  English  literature  and  on  various  fields  of  science, 
notably  in  a  masterly  discussion  of  medicine  by  Sir  William 
Osier. 
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The  social  features  of  the  meeting  added  greatly  to  its 
success.  The  reception  rooms  (usually  the  junior  commons 
room  at  Christ  Church)  with  their  comfortably  furnished 
reference  library,  the  pantry  with  tea,  buns  and  cakes  to 
sustain  the  inner  man  in  the  morning  or  afternoon,  two  ex¬ 
cellent  musicales,  a  delightful  garden  party  at  Worcester 
College,  visits  to  the  colleges  under  the  guidance  of  a 
warden  or  a  fellow,  the  opportunity  of  meeting  all  sorts 
of  people  interested  in  the  same  subject,  these  are  only  a 
few  of  the  side  issues  of  such  a  meeting. 

In  addition  to  the  subject  matter  of  the  lectures,  some  of 
which  was  a  summary  of  views  already  published,  some  of 
which  was  presented  here  for  the  first  time,  the  personal 
element  seemed  to  me  particularly  valuable.  There  is  no 
denying  the  power  of  the  winged  word,  and  to  see  in  the 
flesh  those  whom  one  knew  only  thru  their  writings  or  to 
become  acquainted  with  the  personalities  of  those  whose 
works  one  shall  read  in  future  counts  for  a  good  deal. 

But  the  outstanding  feature  was  the  permanent  value 
of  Hellenism,  not  only  in  its  special  manifestations  discus t 
in  the  various  lectures  but  in  the  mental  attitude  for  which 
Hellenism  stands.  It  was  a  time  of  clarifying  of  ideas, 
clearing  away  of  prejudices  and  of  looking  forward  with 
high  hopes  to  the  future.  There  was  a  strong  realization 
of  the  great  opportunity  for  a  regenerated  England  which 
can  be  achieved  only  by  facing  facts  as  the  Greeks  did. 
Intellectual  honesty,  purifying  of  emotions,  a  gallant  spirit 
which  may  be  bruised  and  battered  but  can  not  be  defeated, 
a  higher  courage:  all  these  will  bring  success  and  Greece 
alone  can  teach  them. 

“Had  He  not  turned  us  in  His  hand,  and  thrust 
Our  high  things  low  and  shook  our  hills  as  dust. 

We  had  not  been  this  splendor.” 

This  is  what  the  spirit  of  Hellas  means  to  those  who 
need  her. 

Ida  Carleton  Thaelon 

Vassar  College 
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The  Meaning  of  education —  By  Nicholas  Murray  Butler.  New  York: 

Charles  Scribner’s  Sons,  1915.  385  p.  $1.50. 

This  volume  of  385  pages,  containing  addresses  by  the 
author  to  various  associations,  is  an  enlargement  and  com¬ 
plete  revision  of  the  author’s  earlier  volume  (1898)  under 
the  same  title.  This  edition  contains  fourteen  papers 
not  included  in  the  former  volume.  Taken  together,  they 
constitute  an  admirable  treatise  on  the  great  problems 
of  education.  Of  the  fourteen  new  chapters,  six  are  re¬ 
markable  not  only  for  the  grasp  over  conditions,  but  also 
for  the  practical  and  philosophical  insight  exhibited  in 
the  treatment.  These  are:  Five  Evidences  of  an  Edu¬ 
cation;  Training  for  Vocation  and  for  Avocation;  Standard 
in  Which  the  Great  Problems  of  Efficiency  and  Standardiza¬ 
tion  are  Discust  from  the  Principles  Involved;  Waste  in 
Education ;  The  Secondary  School  Program ;  The  American 
College  and  the  American  University.  The  other  addresses 
are  timely  and  bear  definitely  upon  other  great  questions 
before  the  educational  world. 

In  this  age  when  so-called  reformers  are  busier  than 
ever,  when  principles  seem  to  be  forgotten,  when  school 
and  college  officials  are  hastening  madly  to  put  into  effect 
phases  of  treatment  which  do  not  have  even  the  question¬ 
able  value  of  novelty,  it  is  refreshing  to  read  the  appeal 
to  reason,  the  clear  definitions,  the  exact  and  clear  state¬ 
ment  of  conditions  underlying  the  problems  in  educating 
children  and  youth.  Notwithstanding  the  existence  of  a 
large  cult  who  have  ceased  to  think,  and  of  many  who 
pride  themselves  on  never  having  read  a  serious  book; 
notwithstanding  the  large  penumbra  who  merely  fill  a 
hypocritical  hiatus  in  the  profession,  there  are  many  teachers 
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and  many  parents  who  will  welcome  and  profit  from  a  care¬ 
ful  reading  of  this  little  volume.  It  is  sound  in  its  philos¬ 
ophy,  accurate  in  its  reasoning,  catholic  in  its  treatment, 
and  should  be  in  the  library  of  every  parent  and  of  every 
man  or  woman  who  is  brought  in  contact  with  educational 
problems 

Frank  A.  Fitzpatrick 

Boston,  Mass. 

Annual  report  for  1914  of  the  Chief  Medical  Officer  of  the  Board  of  Educa¬ 
tion,  England  and  Wales.  London;  Wyman  &  Sons,  1914.  is.  3d. 

There  is  great  need  in  America  of  some  central  body 
which  will  serve  to  coordinate  school  medical  inspection 
and  so  make  it  more  effective.  Even  the  more  important 
medical  libraries  are  not  stocked  up  in  this  department 
and  we  have  no  journal  which  keeps  the  school  and  medical 
groups  informed  upon  the  situation  and  its  needs.  Sir 
George  Newman’s  work  as  Chief  Medical  Officer  of  England 
and  Wales  is  the  best  example  of  the  most  suggestive  lines 
of  development.  He  has  the  advantage  of  centralized 
authority  but  with  equal  insight  into  the  problem  this 
authority  ought  to  be  possible  in  American  state  organiza¬ 
tions  and  by  conscious  cooperation  the  desired  ends  should 
be  attainable  in  the  nation. 

The  1914  report  is  the  seventh  in  the  series  registering 
a  growth  which  received  one  of  its  greatest  impulses  in  the 
conditions  found  among  candidates  for  service  in  the  Boer 
War.  Other  lessons  are  coming  out  of  the  present  conflict. 
“The  present  time,  when  the  nation  is  closely  engaged  in 
various  ways  in  the  affairs  of  the  European  War,  is  not 
suitable  either  for  the  writing  or  the  study  of  lengthy 
official  reports  on  subjects  of  domestic  and  civil  administra¬ 
tion.  Yet  I  am  satisfied  that,  in  spite  of  this  national 
preoccupation,  no  apology  is  needed  for  recording  in  as 
full  and  particular  a  manner  as  circumstances  allow,  the 
constructive  and  positive  work  now  undertaken  in  regard 
to  child  welfare.  The  European  War,  with  its  terrible 
burden  of  destruction  and  loss  of  life,  makes  more  rather 
than  less  necessary  the  preservation  and  nurture  of  child 
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life.  Indeed,  it  is  probably  true  to  say  that  there  is  now 
no  ultimate  need  of  the  state  greater,  more  imperative, 
or  more  urgent  than  that  of  securing  the  health  and  physical 
efficiency  of  the  rising  generation,  with  a  view  to  its  all¬ 
round  practical  education.  In  this  undertaking  there  are, 
under  present  circumstances,  three  points  for  considera¬ 
tion.  First,  there  is  the  loss  of  life  to  be  made  good  by  a 
proportionate  saving  of  the  lives  of  infants  and  children; 
secondly,  there  is  the  necessity  of  providing  effective  and 
prompt  remedy  of  the  defects  and  diseases  shown  to  be 
existent  in  a  large  number  of  these  children;  and,  thirdly, 
the  physical  condition  of  the  children  as  a  whole,  and  the 
mental  capacity  and  moral  character  dependent  upon  it 
or  related  to  it,  calls  insistently  for  fuller  and  more  careful 
attention.” 

The  report  is  concerned  with  the  school  medical  service, 
“an  ever-expanding  organization  of  investigation  and  re¬ 
search,  of  child  welfare,  of  school  hygiene,  and  of  preventive 
and  curative  medicine.” 

The  reader  is  imprest  by  the  scope  of  the  service.  The 
defects  considered  are  much  the  same  as  those  usually 
taken  into  account  but  there  is  a  strong  centering  in  an 
estimate  of  general  health  under  the  heading  of  nutrition. 
Possibly  no  one  has  done  more  than  Sir  George  to  bring 
forces  to  bear  upon  that  central  citadel  of  physical  deteriora¬ 
tion  and  loss — malnutrition.  Uncleanliness  also  is  taken 
out  of  the  customary  list  and  given  the  prominence  it  de¬ 
serves.  In  both  of  these  instances  the  registering  of  the 
degree  of  nutrition  and  cleanliness  of  all  children  examined 
affords  a 'better  view  of  the  problem  than  can  be  had  by  a 
mere  enumeration  of  defects. 

These  matters  connect  closely  with  the  home  and  the  work 
of  the  remarkable  voluntary  agencies.  The  chain  is  nearly 
complete.  Infant  consultations,  schools  for  mothers, 
mothercraft  for  girls,  day  nurseries  and  creches  care  for 
the  milk  period  and  with  the  newer  nursery  schools  are 
reaching  over  to  bridge  the  gap  in  that  pre-school  age 
recently  stated  to  be  not  yet  upon  the  sociological  map. 
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The  presence  of  parents  at  the  physical  examinations 
runs  over  seventy  per  cent  at  some  ages  and  as  high  as 
fifty  for  the  children  leaving  school.  It  is  felt  that  the 
result  of  instruction  given  on  these  occasions  is  of  as  much 
importance  as  are  the  examinations  themselves. 

The  relationship  to  other  sections  of  the  school  and  to 
other  branches  of  municipal  and  state  service  is  recognized 
and  emphasized  thru  the  agency  of  attendance  officers, 
the  development  of  physical  training,  the  training  of  teachers, 
the  provision  of  meals,  the  examination  of  candidates 
for  working  certificates,  the  development  of  clinics  and 
dispensaries. 

On  pages  14  to  16  there  are  valuable  tables  showing  an 
attempt  to  give  a  charting  of  the  whole  situation  in  so  far 
as  it  has  relation  to  mental  and  physical  defects.  A  census 
is  attempted  which  includes  the  blind,  deaf,  epileptic, 
physically  defective,  mentally  deficient  and  dull  or  back¬ 
ward  children. 

A  few  years  ago  encouragement  was  given  to  local  officers 
to  undertake  special  inquiries.  This  year  over  forty  such 
studies  are  listed  (p.  8-9).  Many  of  these  make  substan¬ 
tial  contributions  to  the  subjects  under  investigation  and 
no  doubt  all  of  them  have  been  of  real  value  in  raising 
the  standards  of  the  workers  concerned.  For  1915  the 
subject  of  adenoids  was  recommended  in  order  to  center 
activity  and  for  1916  malnutrition  has  been  assigned. 
An  extended  outline  of  this  subject  is  given  on  p.  7-8. 

The  report  lacks  an  index  but  there  is  a  comprehensive 
table  of  contents  and  foot-note  references  to  similar  sections 
of  previous  reports. 

Annual  report  on  the  medical  inspection  of  the  school  children  in  Dumfer- 
line— By  Auster  Mackenzie.  Edinburgh:  Turnbull  &  Spears,  1914. 

A  most  valuable  outcome  of  Mr.  Carnegie’s  benevolence 
is  registered  in  the  annual  reports  of  the  Carnegie  Dum- 
ferline  Trust. 

In  many  respects  the  general  organization  of  this  service 
is  not  unlike  that  described  in  the  report  of  the  English 
Chief  Medical  Officer,  but  more  adequate  funds  have  made 
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it  possible  for  the  work  both  in  diagnosis  and  treatment 
to  be  carried  out  much  more  thoroly  than  even  in  the  larger 
English  cities.  A  number  of  special  studies  have  been  re¬ 
ported  in  the  series,  including  Pulmonary  Tuberculosis 
in  vSchool  Children,  Eyes  and  Vision,  and  Physical  Train¬ 
ing.  Here,  as  in  the  English  report,  there  is  a  distinct 
contribution  in  the  careful  study  of  nutrition  defects. 
The  following  scale,  worked  out  by  Dr.  MacKenzie,  is  a 
most  effective  observational  test,  as  its  adoption  in  a  num¬ 
ber  of  the  most  important  investigations  in  New  York 
City  and  in  the  work  of  the  Division  of  Child  Hygiene  in 
that  city’s  Department  of  Health  attests: 

(1)  “Excellent”  means  the  nutrition  of  a  healthy  child 
of  good  social  standing. 

(2)  Children  whose  nutrition  just  falls  short  of  this  stand¬ 
ard  are  “good.” 

(3)  Children  “requiring  supervision”  are  on  the  border¬ 
land  of  serious  impairment. 

(4)  Children  “requiring  medical  treatment”  are  those 
whose  nutrition  is  seriously  impaired. 

The  health  and  physique  of  school  children — By  Arthur  Greenwood. 
London:  P.  S.  King  &  Son.  is. 

The  standards  of  achievement  and  record  established 
in  the  reports  reviewed  above  have  made  possible  Professor 
Greenwood’s  survey  of  the  measurements  of  800,000  school 
children — one-seventh  of  the  membership  of  the  elementary 
schools  of  England  and  Wales.  The  largest  study  that 
preceded  this  was  that  published  by  the  British  Association 
in  1883  including  something  over  40,000  children — about 
five  per  ctnt  of  the  present  inquiry.  The  reports  used 
are  those  of  1908,  1909  and  1910,  with  some  material  from 
those  of  1911. 

The  objects  in  mind  are  stated  as  follows: 

(1)  To  determine  the  average  height  and  weight  of  the 
public  elementary  school  children  of  England  and  Wales 
at  each  age  from  three  to  fifteen  years. 

(2)  To  compare  the  physique  (as  measured  by  height 
and  weight)  of  children  of  one  district  with  those  of  another. 
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(3)  To  enable  school  medical  officers  to  compare  the 
development  of  the  child  population  of  the  same  district 
at  different  periods. 

'riiere  is  a  very  clear  chapter  on  The  Method  of  Work¬ 
ing,  which  includes  an  excellent  summary  of  the  various 
indexes  of  nutrition  in  use.  Much  work  has  been  done 
in  England  and  on  the  Continent  in  studies  of  these  means 
of  organizing  diagnosis. 

The  results  of  the  investigation  are  found  in  two  chapters 
giving  for  boys  and  girls  from  3  to  15  years  of  age  the  average 
height  and  weight,  the  average  value  of  weight  divided 
by  height  and  the  values  of  an  interesting  index  less  affected 
100  ^Vw 

by  race,  - - .  Other  results  have  reference  to 


differences  of  sex  and  of  urban  and  rural  life;  the  physique 
of  children  in  industrial  areas,  of  “half-time”  laborers, 
“poorer”  and  more  “prosperous”  homes. 

Chapter  V  deals  with  The  Health  of  School  Children 
and  takes  up  the  extent  of  physical  defect,  its  relation  to 
age;  the  effect  of  adenoids,  enlarged  tonsils  and  defective 
teeth  on  physique;  the  extent  and  causes  of  malnutrition, 
its  relation  to  poverty  and  child  labor.  A  very  satisfactory 
showing  is  made  of  the  beneficial  results  of  the  school 
medical  service,  including  school  feeding,  in  Bradford. 

The  appendices  give  the  tables  worked  out  for  the  various 
areas  with  comparative  data  from  America  and  Scotland. 

The  limitations  of  the  material  are  recognized  and  three 
forms  of  type  are  used  to  represent  the  degree  of  reliability 
of  the  final  index  numbers. 

The  influence  of  this  study  is  already  evident  in  some 
of  the  1914  reports  which  have  appeared  since  its  publica¬ 
tion. 

Frank  A.  Manny 

Bureau  op  Welfare  of  School  Children 
A.  I.  C.  P.,  New  York  City 


For  the  series  known  as  Educational  Psychology  Mono¬ 
graphs,  Professor  Whipple,  of  Cornell  University,  has 
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translated  from  the  German  The  psychological  methods  of 
testing  intelligence,  by  William  Steam,  of  Breslau.  This 
book  is  well  known  in  Germany  and  to  psychologists  gen¬ 
erally.  It  is  a  real  service  to  make  it  available  for  English- 
reading  and  English-speaking  students.  (Baltimore:  War¬ 
wick  &  York,  1915.  160  p.  $1.25.) 

A  collection  of  records  of  some  careful  experiments  on 
young  school  children  is  contained  in  Children's  perceptions, 
by  W.  H.  Winch,  Inspector  of  Schools  for  the  London 
County  Council.  It  is  Mr.  Winch’s  endeavor  to  follow  up 
the  suggestions  of  Binet  and  Stern  in  the  field  of  child 
psychology  and  to  make  an  original  contribution  to  ex¬ 
perimental  pedagogy.  The  author  has  done  this  and  has 
done  it  well.  (Baltimore:  Warwick  &  York,  1915.  246  p. 

$1.50.) 

The  reader  of  A  student  history  of  education,  by  Dean 
Frank  P.  Graves,  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  will 
be  struck  by  the  arrangement  of  the  book,  by  its  practicality 
and  by  its  very  novel  and  interesting  illustrations.  The 
student  could  almost  gain  a  satisfactory  knowledge  of  the 
history  of  educational  practise  from  examining  carefully 
the  illustrations  which  Dean  Graves  has  brought  together. 
For  normal  schools  and  teachers’  training  classes  this  is 
the  best  book  of  its  kind.  (New  York:  The  Macmillan 
Company,  1915.  453  p.  $1.50.) 

Each  year  we  welcome  the  Year  book  of  the  universities 
of  the  Empire  and  the  issue  for  1915  is  no  less  valuable  as 
a  book  of  reference  than  its  predecessors.  It  is  worth  noting 
that  the  editor  of  this  volume,  Mr.  W.  H.  Dawson,  enlisted 
in  the  British  army  at  the  outbreak  of  the  European  war 
and  that  the  volume  has  been  put  thru  the  press  by  his 
associates.  (London:  Herbert  Jenkins,  1915.  7s.  6d.) 

Mr.  Guy  Kendall,  a  Master  at  Charterhouse,  has  col¬ 
lected  typical  English  verse  for  school  use  in  The  Grey  friar 
book  of  English  verse.  (New  York:  Longmans,  Green  & 
Company,  1915.  172  p.  60  cents.) 

Superintendent  Alderman,  of  Portland,  Oregon,  has  made 
a  little  book  out  of  his  observations  and  experiences  in  a. 
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very  practical  field  with  the  title  School  credit  for  home  work. 
What  Superintendent  Alderman  has  in  mind  is  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  a  real  cooperative  relationship  between  home  and 
school  and  the  bringing  of  the  home  into  a  sense  of  responsi¬ 
bility  for  its  share  in  the  educational  processes.  (Boston: 
Houghton  Mifflin  Company,  1915.  181  p.  $1.00.) 

Very  few  persons  can  ever  remember  how  they  learned 
to  read,  and  most  persons  will  wonder  how  they  ever  man¬ 
aged  so  difflcult  a  process  when  they  study  Teaching  to  read, 
by  Miss  Nellie  E.  Turner,  of  the  Slippery  Rock,  Pa.,  normal 
school.  In  fact,  her  book  is  very  practical  and  most  care¬ 
fully  worked  out,  but  it  does  make  reading  seem  an  art 
almost  impossible  to  master.  (New  York:  American  Book 
Company,  1915.  528  p.  $1.00.) 

There  has  been  a  falling  off  of  late  in  the  amount  of  at¬ 
tention  given  to  Froebel  and  to  Herbart,  but  w'e  are  glad 
to  see  Froebel  as  a  pioneer  in  modern  psychology,  by  E.  R. 
Murray.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  Froebel  was  not  much  of 
a  pioneer  in  modern  psychology,  as  that  phrase  is  technically 
understood,  but  he  had  a  shrewd  and  almost  uncanny 
insight  into  the  significance  of  the  processes  of  the  child 
mind.  (Baltimore:  Warwick  &  York,  1915.  224  p. 

$1.25.) 

In  the  Columbia  University  Contributions  to  Education 
there  have  recently  appeared  three  serious  and  scholarly 
studies,  namely.  The  Chinese  system  of  public  education, 
by  Dr.  Ping  Wen  Kuo;  Educational  guidance,  by  Dr.  Tru¬ 
man  Lee  Kelley;  and  Variations  in  the  achievements  of 
pupils,  by  Dr.  Charles  H.  Elliott.  (New  York:  Teachers 
College,  Columbia  University,  1915.  i89p.  $1.50.  ii6p. 

$2.00.  ii4p.  $1.25.) 

Dr.  Edwin  G.  Cooley,  formerly  superintendent  of  schools 
in  Chicago,  has  done  most  admirable  and  thoro  work  in 
The  study  of  vocational  and  industrial  education  abroad 
with  a  view  to  securing  to  this  country  some  of  the  benefits 
of  foreign  experience.  Political  conditions  in  Chicago  and 
the  State  of  Illinois  have  thus  far  frustrated  the  best  efforts 
of  himself  and  those  associated  with  him  in  their  attempts 
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to  improve  conditions  in  that  part  of  the  United  States. 
The  political  machine  which  regards  schools  as  providing 
places  for  salaried  teachers  rather  than  for  educable  pupils 
has  up  to  this  time  been  too  much  for  him.  These  reflec¬ 
tions  are  inspired  by  reading  the  second  volume  of  Dr. 
Cooley’s  Vocational  education  in  Europe,  a  striking  and 
thoro  piece  of  work.  The  famous  people’s  high  schools  in 
Denmark  are  described  in  detail  as  is  the  agricultural 
work  in  Ireland,  Holland  and  Prussia.  (Chicago:  The 
Commercial  Club,  1915.  177  p.) 

When  one  sees  the  immense  mass  of  published  material 
relating  to  written  English  and  to  instruction  in  that  sub¬ 
ject,  he  can  not  help  asking  cui  honof  How  is  it  that 
with  all  the  thought  and  attention  that  are  being  devoted 
to  instruction  in  English,  and  particularly  to  training  in 
writing,  the  average  man  or  woman  remains  so  uninformed, 
so  slovenly  and  so  inaccurate?  We  have  before  us  English 
composition  for  college  freshmen,  a  very  admirable  book, 
evidently  the  outgrowth  of  practical  experience,  written  by 
two  members  of  the  department  of  English  in  Delaware 
College,  Messrs.  Wilbur  O.  Sipherd  and  George  E.  Dutton. 
It  would  seem  that  a  book  like  this  and  scores  of  similar 
ones  ought  to  begin  to  produce  some  visible  results  in  the 
newspaper  press  and  in  the  daily  correspondence  of  persons 
who  have  had  school  and  college  training.  (Newark,  Del. : 
Privately  printed.  154  p.) 

A  book  that  may  be  used  either  for  reference  or  for  casual 
reading  and  that  will  be  found  satisfying  for  either  purpose, 
is  English  prose  and  verse,  by  Henry  S.  Pancoast.  Mr. 
Pancoast  has  brought  together  very  carefully  chosen  speci¬ 
mens  of  the  most  significant  English  writing  from  the  time 
of  the  Beowulf  to  Stevenson.  (New  York:  Henry  Holt  & 
Company,  1915.  816  p.  $1.35.) 

Another  collection  of  material  for  reading,  but  this  time 
from  American  literature,  is  Readings  from  American  litera¬ 
ture,  by  Miss  Mary  E.  Calhoun,  of  the  Eeete  School,  and 
Miss  Emma  MacAlarney,  of  the  Horace  Mann  High  School. 
We  are  particularly  glad  to  notice  in  the  collection  some  of 
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the  verse  of  Sidney  Lanier  and  some  of  the  verse  of  Henry 
Timrod,  as  well  as  selections  of  Edward  Rowland  Sill, 
Eugene  Field  and  James  Whitcomb  Riley.  (Boston: 
Ginn  &  Company,  1915.  635  p.  $1.40.) 

Still  another  book  of  selections  entitled  Modern  essays, 
by  Dr.  John  M.  Burdan  and  Messrs.  John  R.  Schultz  and 
H.  E.  Joyce,  of  Yale,  has  just  come  from  the  press.  Some 
of  the  selections  seem  to  us  to  have  been  made  more  for 
their  present  interest  than  for  their  excellence.  (New  York : 
The  Macmillan  Company,  1915.  448  p.  $1.25.) 

Essays  for  college  men,  second  series  is  the  title  of  a  col¬ 
lection  by  Messrs.  Foerster,  Manchester  and  Young  which 
covers  a  wide  field  on  a  high  plane.  (New  York:  Henry 
Holt  &  Company,  1915.  387  p.  $1.25.) 

To  assist  students  in  the  mastery  of  what  is  called  “col¬ 
lege  English,”  four  members  of  the  department  of  English, 
of  Iowa  State  College,  Messrs.  Bowman,  Bredvold,  Green¬ 
field  and  Weirick,  have  made  a  collection  entitled  Essays 
for  college  English.  The  essays  included  are  intended  to 
illustrate  one  of  four  subjects,  namely,  problems  of  country 
life,  science,  education  and  problems  of  life  in  general. 
(Boston:  D.  C.  Heath  &  Company,  1915.  448  p.) 

A  book  whose ‘purpose  is  to  be  highly  practical  is  en¬ 
titled  Effective  business  letters,  by  Professor  Edward  H. 
Gardner,  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin.  The  author  is 
obviously  the  academic  analogue  of  an  efficiency  engineer. 
(New  York:  Ronald  Press  Company,  1915.  376  p.) 

It  seems  as  if  it  were  only  yesterday  when  Mr.  James 
Russell  Lowell  was  still  with  us,  but  already  he  is.being  made 
the  subject  of  no  little  critical  study  and  interpretation. 
We  have  examined  with  interest  Lowell  as  a  critic,  by  Dr. 
James  J.  Reilly,  formerly  instructor  in  English  in  the 
College  of  the  City  of  New  York.  (New  York:  G.  P. 
Putnam’s  Sons,  1915.  228  p.) 

A  college  textbook  pure  and  simple  is  Professor  F.  L. 
Pattee’s  History  of  American  literature  since  i8yo.  In 
order  to  make  a  book  of  more  than  400  pages  on  this  sub¬ 
ject  it  has  been  necessary  to  fish  with  a  pretty  fine  net. 
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(New  York:  The  Century  Company,  1915.  449  p. 

$2.00.) 

A  little  book  entitled  The  twelve  best  tales  of  English 
writers  represents  Mr.  Adam  L.  Gowans’s  critical  judgment. 
He  includes  one  selection  from  Scott,  one  from  James  Hogg, 
four  from  Dickens,  one  from  Thackeray,  two  from  Mrs. 
Gaskell,  one  from  Dr.  John  Brown  and  two  from  Robert 
Louis  Stevenson.  (New  York:  Thomas  Y.  Crowell  Com¬ 
pany,  1915.  368  p.  35  cents.) 

To  Merrill’s  English  textbooks  there  has  been  added 
Selected  letters,  by  Miss  Center,  of  the  Julia  Richman  High 
School  of  New  York  City.  America  is  represented  by 
Benjamin  Franklin,  Washington  Irving,  George  Peabody, 
Nathaniel  Hawthorne,  Robert  E.  Lee,  Abraham  Lincoln  and 
James  Russell  Lowell.  (New  York:  Charles  E.  Merrill 
Company,  1915.  275  p.  40  cents.) 

A  piece  of  compilation  that  will  be  found  useful  in  libraries 
is  Index  to  fairy  tales,  myths  and  legends,  by  Mary  H.  East¬ 
man,  of  the  Wilmington,  Delaware,  Institute  Free  Library. 
(Boston:  The  Boston  Book  Company,  1915.  350  p. 

$2.25.) 

Effective  public  speaking  is  partly  dependent  on  tempera¬ 
ment,  partly  on  natural  capacity  and  partly  on  experience. 
Professor  Frederick  B.  Robinson,  of  the  College  of  the 
City  of  New  York,  has  prepared  a  book  which  is  intended 
to  give  thoro  instruction  in  this  field.  (Chicago:  La  Salle 
Extension  University,  1915.  466  p.) 

The  new  Hudson  Shakespeare  is  better  printed  than  its 
predecessor  and  a  number  of  improvements  have  been 
incorporated  in  it.  We  have  already  looked  over  volumes 
containing  nine  of  the  plays  and  unreservedly  commend 
them.  (Boston:  Ginn  &  Company,  1915.) 

We  have  also  been  examining  two  capital  and  very  con¬ 
venient  Shakespeare  volumes,  one  containing  Julius  Caesar 
and  the  other  The  Midsummer  night's  dream  that  have 
appeared  in  Bell’s  textbooks  for  schools.  (London:  G. 
Bell  &  Sons,  1915.) 

There  has  been  a  good  deal  of  writing  during  the  past 
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few  months  on  the  subject  of  the  military  policy  of  the 
United  States,  but  most  of  it  has  been  in  very  vague  and 
general  terms  and  has  rested  on  no  secure  foundation. 
The  book  entitled  Military  unpreparedness  of  the  United 
States,  by  Frederic  L.  Huidekoper,  is  the  best  contribution 
to  this  subject  that  has  come  to  our  notice.  It  is,  in  effect, 
a  careful  history  of  American  land  forces  from  colonial 
times  until  the  present.  It  is  based  upon  the  classic  work 
of  the  late  General  Emory  Upton  and  it  contains  an  as¬ 
tonishing  amount  of  interesting,  valuable  and  accurate 
information.  It  is  a  pity  that  the  author  is  not  a  master 
of  a  better  and  more  attractive  literary  style,  for  the  story 
that  it  has  to  tell  is  one  which  if  invitingly  told  would 
reach  a  very  large  public.  (New  York:  The  Macmillan 
Company,  1915.  734  p.) 

In  justice  to  the  publishers  of  Webster’s  Condensed  dic¬ 
tionary  a  word  should  be  said  as  to  an  infringement  of  the 
copyright  of  this  volume  published  under  the  title  of 
Routledge’s  New  dictionary  of  the  English  language  and 
noticed  in  this  Review  for  June  last.  The  publishers  of 
the  latter  book  were  unaware  of  the  fact  that  it  was  an 
infringement  of  copyright  and  when  it  was  brought  to 
their  attention  they  withdrew  the  book  from  the  American 
market.  The  book  whose  copyright  was  infringed  was  the 
well-known  Webster’s  Dictionary,  easily  the  best  table 
volume  of  its  kind  and  size.  (Springfield :  G.  &  C.  Merriam 
Company.) 

The  reports  that  are  issued  annually  by  the  Department 
of  Education  of  the  Government  of  India  are  very  well 
arranged  and  contain  much  information  that  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  find  elsewhere.  The  volume  entitled  Indian 
education,  IQIJ-IQ14  is  particularly  instructive,  and  con¬ 
tains  a  number  of  admirable  illustrations  from  which  the 
American  reader  and  student  may  obtain  an  excellent 
idea  of  the  typical  school  and  college  buildings  of  India. 
(Calcutta:  Government  Printing  Office,  1915.  2s.  6d.) 

Writers  on  the  history  of  education  usually  err  either  on 
the  side  of  too  much  display  of  erudition  or  too  obvious 
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superficiality.  A  truly  excellent  book  which  avoids  both 
these  faults  and  is  readable  is  The  schools  of  mediaeval 
England,  by  A.  F.  Leach,  formerly  Fellow  of  All  Souls 
College.  We  know  of  no  other  volume  from  which  one 
may  obtain  so  complete  and  so  interesting  a  view  of  school 
organization  and  school  methods  in  the  middle  ages.  The 
frontispiece  has  a  striking  illustration  of  Winchester  College 
as  it  appeared  about  1460.  The  book  abounds  in  much 
curious  information  as  well  as  in  carefully  ordered  and  well- 
told  material.  (New  York:  The  Macmillan  Company, 
1915-  349  P-  $2.00.) 

A  book  that  is  likely  to  be  a  standard  in  its  field  is  State 
and  county  school  administration,  by  Professor  Kllwood  P. 
Cubberley,  of  Leland  Stanford  University,  and  Professor 
Edward  C.  Elliott,  who  has  just  gone  from  the  University 
of  Wisconsin  to  be  Chancellor  of  the  University  of  Montana. 
The  book  falls  into  two  parts  of  which  the  second  part, 
a  source  book,  is  issued  first.  The  book  includes  material 
from  official  documents  and  from  standard  writers  on 
American  federal  and  state  policy,  state  administrative 
organization,  extent  of  the  educational  system,  financing 
of  the  school  system,  material  environment  and  equipment, 
the  state  and  the  teacher  and  the  oversight  of  the  state. 
Some  of  the  selections  from  non-official  documents  and 
utterances  might  well  have  been  omitted  and  others  that 
are  not  now  included  substituted  for  them.  On  the  whole, 
however,  the  book  is  to  be  unreservedly  commended  as 
indispensable  to  the  student  of  American  school  adminis¬ 
tration.  (New  York:  The  Macmillan  Company,  1915. 
728  p.)  ' 

No  one  who  wishes  to  be  fully  and  fairly  informed  re¬ 
garding  the  steps  which  immediately  led  up  to  the  European 
war  can  afford  to  overlook  the  volume  entitled  The  diplo¬ 
matic  history  of  war  of  IQ14,  by  Professor  Ellery  C.’Stowell, 
of  Columbia  University.  This  has  been  justly  described 
as  a  statesman-like  work.  It  is  that  and  even  more  for 
the  author’s  knowledge  is  little  short  of  amazing  and  his 
fairness  most  unusual.  (Boston:  Houghton  Mifflin  Com¬ 
pany,  1915.  728  p.  $5.00.) 
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The  recent  celebration  of  the  700th  anniversary  of  Magna 
Charta  brought  to  general  notice  the  interesting  fact  that 
there  exists  in  the  United  States  a  society  composed  of  lineal 
descendants  of  the  twenty-five  barons  who  were  made 
sureties  for  the  observance  of  the  charter.  This  society 
is  known  as  The  Baronial  Order  of  Runnymede  and  it  has 
recently  issued  a  handsome  volume  entitled  Magna  Charta 
barons  and  their  descendants,  edited  by  Charles  H.  Browning, 
genealogist  to  the  order.  This  volume  abounds  in  interest¬ 
ing  material,  much  of  which  is  not  to  be  found  elsewhere. 
It  deserves  a  place  in  every  important  collection  of  books 
on  English  history.  (Philadelphia:  Published  by  the 
Order,  1915.  366  p.) 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  information  in  regard  to  the  im¬ 
portant  educational  movement  in  Wales  packed  away  in 
The  life  of  John  Viriamti  Jcn'ies,  first  principal  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  College  of  South  Wales  and  Monmouthshire, 
edited  by  his  widow.  The  personal  touch  thruout  these 
pages  adds  greatly  to  their  interest  and  value.  (London: 
Smith,  Elder  &  Company,  1915.  400  p.) 

Citizens  of  New  York  and  students  of  local  history 
generally  will  be  keenly  interested  in  the  little  volume  en¬ 
titled  Seal  and  flag  of  the  City  of  New  York,  edited  by  John 
B.  Pine.  This  book  contains  the  record  of  the  seal  and 
flag  of  the  city  and  of  the  action  recently  taken  to  make 
both  seal  and  flag  adequate  and  historically  correct.  (New 
York:  G.  P.  Putnam’s  Sons,  1915.  102  p.  $1.00.) 

No  small  amount  of  information,  well  ordered  and  pleas¬ 
antly  conveyed,  is  to  be  found  in  The  evolution  of  literature, 
by  Professor  A.  S.  MacKenzie,  of  the  State  University  of 
Kentucky.  (New  York:  Thomas  Y.  Crowell  Company, 
1915.  440  p.  $1.50.) 

An  admirable  reading  book  or  textbook  of  modern  English 
history  is  The  making  of  modern  England,  by  Principal 
Gilbert  Slater,  of  Ruskin  College,  Oxford,  with  a  preface 
by  Professor  Shotwell,  of  Columbia  University.  The 
excellence  of  the  volume  and  its  distinction  consist  of  the 
fact  that  it  is  really  a  history  of  the  Enghsh  people  and  not 
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merely  a  reeord  of  successive  reigns,  ministries  and  wars. 
(Boston:  Houghton  Mifflin  Company,  1915.  279  p.) 

Teachers  and  students  who  are  interested  in  the  study 
of  physics  and  mathematics  will  be  grateful  and  will  be 
helped  by  the  textbook  entitled  Numerical  examples  in 
physics,  by  H.  Sydney  Jones,  Headmaster  of  Cheltenham 
School.  (lyondon:  G.  Bell  &  Sons,  1915.  331  p.  3s.  6d.) 

President  Hadley’s  instructive  lectures  delivered  at  Ox¬ 
ford  and  at  the  University  of  Virginia  with  the  title  Under¬ 
currents  in  American  politics,  have  just  now  been  published 
in  an  attractive  volume.  (New  Haven:  Yale  University 
Press,  1915.  185  p.  $1.35.) 

Another  contribution  to  the  study  of  the  Japanese  and 
their  relations  to  America  is  found  in  Japanese  problems  in 
the  United  States,  by  Professor  H.  A.  Millis,  of  the  University 
of  Kansas.  The  facts  and  opinions  here  brought  together 
will  be  found  very  helpful  in  aiding  intelligent  Americans 
to  understand  what  is  called  “the  Japanese  problem.” 
(New  York:  The  Macmillan  Company,  1915.  333  p.) 

From  a  considerable  number  of  new  books  for  the  use  of 
teachers  and  students  of  French  we  select  for  particular 
mention  three  new  volumes  in  the  Oxford  French  Series. 
These  are  Montesquieu’s  Lettres  Persanes,  edited  with  an 
introduction  and  notes  by  Assistant  Professor  Cru,  of  Hunter 
College,  Balzac’s  La  recherche  de  Vabsolu,  edited  with  an 
introduction  and  notes  by  Professor  Young,  of  Beloit  Col¬ 
lege,  and  Racine’s  B^r^nice,  edited  with  an  introduction 
and  notes  by  M.  Pellissier,  of  Stanford  University.  All 
three  books  are,  of  course,  classics  and  in  each  case  the  edit¬ 
ing  is  well  done.  (New  York:  Oxford  University  Press, 
1914.  312 p.  docents.  304 p.  docents.  85  p.  35  cents.) 

A  very  good  and  practical  book  for  beginners  in  French 
is  First  book  in  French,  by  Messrs.  Maloubier,  of  Adelphi 
College,  and  Moore,  of  the  College  of  the  City  of  New  York. 
The  authors  have  combined  the  inductive  and  deductive 
methods  of  teaching  with  a  good  deal  of  success.  We 
predict  that  this  book  will  have  a  wide  use.  (New  York: 
The  Macmillan  Company,  1915.  3d3  p.  $1.10.) 


IX 


NOTES  AND  NEWS 

Superintendent  Xhe  reelection  of  Superintendent  Max- 
Maxwell  unanimous  vote  to  be  city  superin¬ 

tendent  of  the  schools  of  New  York  City 
for  a  further  term  of  six  years  is  a  gratifying  evidence 
of  the  underlying  good  sense  and  steady  purpose  of  the 
people  of  New  York  City,  and  of  their  board  of  education. 
Since  Dr.  Maxwell’s  first  election  as  city  superintendent 
in  Brooklyn  thirty  years  ago,  the  approach  of  the  time 
when  his  term  was  to  expire  has  always  been  marked  by 
rumors  and  by  threats  that  his  reelection  was  impossible. 
One  cabal  after  another — political,  personal  or  self-seeking — 
has  breathed  fire  and  slaughter  against  him.  Dr.  Max¬ 
well  has  smilingly  attended  to  the  business  of  his  great  office 
and  has  been,  as  all  the  world  knows,  steadily  reelected 
amid  the  applause  and  commendation  of  the  best  elements 
of  the  city’s  citizenship.  In  the  present  instance  the  fact 
and  the  manner  of  Dr.  Maxwell’s  reelection  are  particularly 
gratifying  to  his  friends  and  admirers,  as  well  as  particularly 
significant.  We  trust  that  the  lesson  will  not  be  lost, 
either  by  the  newspaper  press  of  New  York  City  or  by 
those  ambitious  persons  who  would  turn  the  great  metro¬ 
politan  school  system  into  an  agency  for  the  promotion 
of  their  personal  or  political  fortunes.  In  his  own  person 
and  in  the  aims  and  results  of  his  long  administration. 
Dr.  Maxwell  is  the  greatest  and  most  pow^erful  exponent 
of  the  merit  system  in  the  public  service  now'  to  be  found 
anywhere  in  the  country. 

Because  of  the  state  of  his  health  Dr.  Maxw'ell  has  been 
granted  leave  of  absence  on  full  pay  until  October  next 
when  he  confidently  expects  to  be  able  to  return  to  the  dis¬ 
charge  of  the  duties  of  his  office. 
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Progress  at  The  annual  report  of  the  President  of 

Princeton  Princeton  University  to  the  Board  of 

Trustees  for  the  calendar  year  ending  December  31,  1915, 
contains  gratifying  statistics  of  educational  progress  and 
material  growth.  During  the  year  the  conditional  offer 
of  Mrs.  Russell  Sage  of  $250,000  for  freshman  and  sopho¬ 
more  dining  halls  has  been  met  by  subscriptions  from 
students,  alumni  and  friends,  and  the  construction  of  the 
building  is  already  under  way.  Ten  years  ago,  says  the 
report,  the  estimated  cost  of  Princeton’s  buildings  was 
$3,238,840.  Since  that  time  nineteen  new  structures 
costing  in  all  $4,157,080  have  been  erected. 

In  teaching  equipment  the  corps  of  instruction  ten  years 
ago  numbered  one  hundred  and  one,  with  a  salary  budget 
of  $195,135.  For  the  academic  year  1914-15  the  total  of 
the  teaching  staff  was  one  hundred  and  ninety-five  with  a 
salary  budget  of  $401,310 — an  increase,  accordingly,  of  93 
per  cent  in  the  body  of  instruction  and  a  doubling  of  the 
budget  for  salaries  during  the  period.  In  student  enrol¬ 
ment  the  number  ten  years  ago  was  1,374;  last  year  it  was 
1,643,  increase  of  slightly  less  than  20  per  cent  for  the 
decade. 

The  principal  gifts  of  the  year  were  the  endowment 
of  $125,000,  given  by  Mrs.  William  Church  Osborn  for  a 
chair  in  medieval  history;  and  $100,000  from  an  anonymous 
donor  for  the  department  of  economics. 

A  significant  departure  of  the  year  has  been  to  make 
the  hitherto  compulsory  attendance  at  the  morning  week¬ 
day  chapel  purely  voluntary,  a  change  brought  about  at 
the  urgent  request  of  the  undergraduates.  President 
Hibben  points  with  satisfaction  at  the  steady  growth  of 
the  body  of  regular  students  in  the  graduate  school  who 
now  number  126,  with  50  incidental  students  who  come  in, 
and  principally  from  the  Theological  Seminary,  for  only 
a  part  of  their  work.  “The  hard,  steady  work  done  by 
the  students  in  the  graduate  college,”  says  the  report, 
“is  a  matter  of  common  remark.  Two  of  the  students 
have  already  had  to  leave  this  year  because  of  a  break- 
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down  from  over-study,  and  in  no  instance  has  any  professor 
reported  this  year  any  case  of  a  student  in  the  graduate 
college  who  is  not  attending  to  his  work  faithfully.” 

To  the  President’s  report  is  appended  the  report  of  the 
Treasurer  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  July  31,  1915,  which 
shows  a  total  of  disbursements  for  the  year  of  $589,843.54 
and  of  receipts  $571,582.08,  a  deficit,  consequently,  of 
$17,901.46,  which  has  been  met  by  contributions  from 
the  alumni  and  friends  of  the  university. 


The  Association  of  Final  steps  were  taken  in  organizing  the 
Biblical  Instructors  Association  of  Biblical  Instructors  in  Amer¬ 
ican  Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools  at  a  meeting  held  at 
Columbia  University  on  December  29th. 

For  the  past  five  years  college  and  preparatory  school 
teachers  of  Biblical  history  and  literature  have  held  a  con¬ 
ference  following  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Society  of 
Biblical  Literature  and  Exegesis.  The  spread  of  Biblical 
departments  in  collegiate  and  secondary  institutions  and 
the  need  of  cooperation  in  organizing  and  shaping  their 
growing  work  led  to  the  decision  at  the  meeting  a  year  ago 
to  form  a  permanent  organization.  The  charter  member¬ 
ship  of  the  new  association  includes  representatives  of 
Yale,  Columbia,  Brown,  Allegheny,  Colgate,  Randolph- 
Macon,  Haverford,  Alfred,  Mount  Holyoke,  Western, 
Lake  Erie,  Blackburn,  Bates,  Vassar,  Syracuse,  Smith, 
Bryn  Mawr,  Andover,  Hotchkiss,  Lawrence ville,  Peddie, 
Taft,  Mount  Hermon. 

The  officers  chosen  for  the  first  year  are: 

Professor  Kent,  of  Yale  University,  President. 

Dr.  Buehler,  of  Hotchkiss  School,  Vice-President. 

Dr.  Knox,  of  Columbia  University,  Corresponding  Sec¬ 
retary  and  Treasurer. 

Professor  Fowler,  of  Brown  University,  Recording  Secre¬ 
tary. 

Professor  Day,  of  Randolph-Macon,  Professor  Wild,  of 
Lake  Erie,  and  Miss  Gladden,  of  Cincinnati,  additional 
members  of  Executive  Committee. 
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A  special  committee  was  also  appointed  to  investigate 
the  present  situation  and  to  present  recommendations  with 
a  view  to  securing  adequate  recognition  of  Biblical  work 
in  the  entrance  requirements  of  the  American  colleges. 

New  York  City  The  Seventeenth  annual  report  (1914- 15) 
of  the  City  Superintendent  of  Schools 
to  the  Board  of  Education  of  the  City  of  New  York  is 
made  up  of  the  detailed  report  of  a  survey  of  the  Gary 
and  prevocational  schools  of  the  city,  conducted  in  March 
and  June,  1915,  by  Mr.  Burdette  R.  Buckingham,  chief 
statistician  in  the  office  of  the  superintendent.  The  sur¬ 
vey  includes  the  two  elementary  schools  organized,  dur¬ 
ing  the  school  year  1 914-15,  under  the  direction  of  Super¬ 
intendent  William  Wirt,  of  Gary,  Ind.,  and  now  commonly 
known  as  Gary  schools;  the  six  elementary  schools  called 
prevocational  schools,  organized  by  Associate  City  Super¬ 
intendent  William  L.  Ettinger,  which  offer  a  differentiated 
course  of  study  in  the  seventh  and  eighth  grades,  whereby 
part  of  the  pupils  pursue,  together  with  the  more  funda¬ 
mental  work,  a  prevocational  course;  and  an  equal  num¬ 
ber  of  elementary  schools  of  the  traditional  type  adminis¬ 
tered  under  the  system  that  has  grown  up  in  the  city  for 
a  century  and  a  quarter. 

The  purpose  of  the  investigation  was  to  determine  to 
what  extent  the  Gary  and  the  prevocational  schools  were 
able,  as  contrasted  with  the  regular  schools  of  the  city 
system,  to  give  effective  instruction  in  certain  fundamental 
subjects  of  the  elementary  school  curriculum.  The  in¬ 
vestigation  was  limited  to  pupils  of  the  seventh  and  eighth 
grades,  in  a  total  of  273  classes,  and  in  the  March  and  June 
tests,  taken  together,  with  20,000  participants.  The  sub¬ 
jects  used  were  arithmetic  (problem  work  only),  spelling, 
geography,  history,  and  English  grammar.  Two  tests 
were  given  in  each  subject  with  questions  as  nearly  equiv¬ 
alent  as  possible,  one  at  the  beginning,  and  the  other  at 
the  end  of  three  months,  as  indicated,  with  the  object 
of  ascertaining  how  much  progress  the  pupils  had  made 
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during  the  period  in  question.  The  report  contains  the 
test  questions  in  full  in  each  subject,  the  details  of  rating 
the  papers  in  the  schools  themselves  and  the  re-rating  in 
the  office  of  the  superintendent,  and  complete  tabulations 
of  results. 

The  report  frankly  calls  attention  to  certain  limitations 
inherent  in  the  tests.  The  period  from  March  to  June, 
it  is  stated,  is  not  long  enough  for  an  ideal  test  of  progress, 
and  the  March  tests  were  offered  at  a  time  which  for  some 
of  the  schools  was  not  opportune.  The  character  of  the 
questions,  which  call  for  mere  information,  narrow,  as  a 
matter,  of  course,  the  scope  of  the  tests;  and  it  would,  no 
doubt,  have  been  advantageous  to  have  had  persons  out¬ 
side  of  the  schools  themselves  give  the  tests  and  rate  the 
papers.  The  report,  however,  calls  attention  to  the  fact 
that  not  more  than  four  per  cent  of  the  ratings  required 
reversal  and  of  these  one  per  cent  were  those  in  which  an 
answer  really  correct  was  marked  wrong  by  the  teacher. 

In  the  initial  test,  the  traditional,  or  control  schools, 
obtained  in  every  subject  better  ratings  than  did  the  pre- 
vocational  or  the  Gary  schools ;  and  the  prevocational  schools, 
except  in  the  one  subject  of  grammar,  were  superior  to  the 
Gary  schools.  The  general  average  for  the  control  schools 
was  56.1  per  cent,  for  the  prevocational  schools  47.2, 
and  for  the  Gary  schools  44.7.  In  the  June  test  prac¬ 
tically  the  same  relation  exists  between  the  schools.  The 
control  schools  show  better  ratings  than  the  others  in  all 
subjects  except  history,  where  the  prevocational  schools 
lead  both  the  others.  The  Gary  schools  in  all  subjects 
stand  last.  The  general  average  for  the  June  test  is  for 
the  control  schools  57.7  per  cent,  for  the  prevocational 
schools  54,  for  the  Gary  schools  49.1. 

The  results  of  the  test,  as  a  whole,  show,  accordingly, 
that  of  the  three  types  the  traditional  school  made  the  best 
record,  the  prevocational  schools  stood  next,  and  the  Gary 
schools  stood  third  and  last.  This  is  on  the  face  of  it  some¬ 
thing  of  a  damper  to  those  who  have  made  such  enthusias¬ 
tic  and  extraordinary  claims  for  the  superiority  of  the  Gary 
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schools.  The  report,  however,  adopts  a  perfectly  judicial 
attitude  with  regard  to  the  whole  matter  and  insists  that 
until  a  systematic  and  thoro  investigation  of  the  Gary 
schools  has  been  made  judgment  should  be  suspended  con¬ 
cerning  them.  “While  I  would  be  the  last,”  says  Super¬ 
intendent  Maxwell  in  his  letter  of  transmittal  of  the  report 
to  the  Board  of  Education,  “to  claim  that  this  test  is  final 
or  that  it  renders  an  effective  decision  against  the  Gary 
system  for  this  city,  it  is  fair  to  say  that  it  raises  a  strong 
presumption  against  the  general  introduction  of  the  Gary 
system  in  this  city.  The  conclusion  obviously  is  that 
neither  the  Gary  system  nor  the  ‘prevocational’  system 
should  be  further  extended,  until  the  schools  in  which 
they  are  being  tried  make  a  better  exhibition  of  efficiency.” 
“Meanwhile,”  the  report  itself  wisely  concludes,  “the  Gary 
plan  is  on  the  defensive ;  and  it  is  inevitable  that  it  should 
be.  It  is  a  new  system,  expressive  of  a  new  creed;  it  sets 
up  new  principles,  based  upon  new  educational  values. 
It  is  an  important  attempt  to  put  into  practise  theories 
which  are  already  accepted.  But  it  will  have  to  prove 
itself  superior  as  a  working  program  to  the  system  which 
it  seeks  to  supplant.” 


Public  lecture  annual  report  to  the  Board  of  Educa- 

New  York  tion  of  the  City  of  New  York  of  the  Super¬ 

visor  of  Lectures,  for  the  year  19 14-15,  contains  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  general  review  of  the  undertaking  as  a  whole, 
full  statistics  of  the  lectures,  what  they  were  and  who 
delivered  ^  them,  where  they  were  held,  and  how  they  were 
attended.  It  appears  that  lectures  were  delivered  in  176 
centers,  by  771  lectures  on  1840  topics,  before  5515  audi¬ 
ences,  with  a  total  attendance  of  1,295,907  persons. 

The  report  asks  and  answers  with  conviction  some  perti¬ 
nent  questions  with  regard  to  this  undertaking  of  the  Board 
of  Education,  which  is  still  regarded  in  some  quarters  as 
altruistic,  and,  in  the  light  of  insufficient  provision  in  other 
and  perhaps  more  fundamental  parts  of  the  system  of 
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public  instruction,  as  an  unreasonable  extension  of  the  city’s 
educational  activities. 

The  writer  of  the  report  is  confident  of  the  value  of 
the  lectures  to  the  indi\’iduals  who  hear  them  and  to  the 
city  of  which  these  people  are  a  part.  Along  three  lines, 
he  says,  the  work  has  been  of  intense  value:  it  has  enriched 
the  lives  of  countless  individuals;  it  has  kept  thousands 
of  men  and  women  from  the  street  corners;  and  it  has 
brought  permanent  blessings  to  many  families.  “Lec¬ 
tures  on  sanitation  and  hygiene  and  on  cooking,”  the 
report  continues,  “have  tended  directly  to  this  practical 
end.  The  lectures  on  literature,  music  and  geography, 
have  introduced  new  topics  for  conversation  into  the 
home.  *  *  *  *  'pQ  varied  fluid  heterogeneous 

population  such  as  ours,  from  every  clime  under  the  sun, 
a  true  spirit  of  democracy  and  patriotism  has  been  shown. 

*  *  *  *  Thru  the  lectures  on  civics,  economics 

and  history  false  notions  of  government  have  been  dis¬ 
placed  by  true  conceptions  of  the  duties  and  relationship 
between  the  citizens  and  the  state.” 

There  can  be  no  great  question  as  to  the  intrinsic  value 
of  the  lectures  that  are  provided  under  the  present  system 
nor  of  the  appreciative  use  that  is  made  of  them  by  the 
very  public  that  it  is  intended  they  should  reach  and  serve. 
Public  education  is  not  solely  a  matter  of  the  schools, 
and  it  has  been  the  great  merit  of  this  system  of  free  lec¬ 
tures  that  they  have  contributed  educational  forces  to  the 
large  community  outside  the  schools  and  beyond  the 
years  of  school  attendance  that  are  only  possible  thru 
them.  Whoever  has  been  present  at  any  of  the  lectures 
has  invariably  found  a  large  and  attentive  audience  that 
plainly  was  not  only  interested  in  the  subject  at  hand, 
but  was  eagerly  alive  to  the  advantage  of  thus  being  able 
to  listen  to  its  authoritative  statement. 

These  free  lectures  have  been  often  referred  to,  at  home 
and  abroad,  as  an  exemplification  of  municipal  enlighten¬ 
ment.  So  long  as  legitimate  provision  can  be  made  for 
them,  it  would  be  unfortunate  to  eliminate  them  from  the 
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city’s  scheme  of  public  instruction  or  to  curtail  them  in 
any  essential  manner.  The  system  of  public  lectures,  it 
will  be  remembered,  was  extended  in  1901  to  all  five  bor¬ 
oughs  of  the  city,  and  since  that  time  its  scope  has  been 
gradually  increased  to  the  present  important  proportions. 


The  University 
of  Oregon 


The  Bulletin  of  the  University  of  Oregon 
for  December,  1915,  contains  the  report 
of  a  survey  of  that  university  made  in  September  last 
at  its  own  request  by  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Educa¬ 
tion.  The  survey  was  undertaken  by  Dr.  S.  P.  Capen, 
specialist  in  higher  education  of  the  Bureau,  and  was  ar¬ 
ranged  to  include  the  consideration  of  the  relation  of  the 
university  to  the  state;  its  organization  and  administra¬ 
tion;  the  faculty  from  the  point  of  view  of  training  equip¬ 
ment,  salary  scale,  appointments,  promotions,  and  teach¬ 
ing  hours;  the  provisions  in  the  university  for  research; 
the  courses  of  study  in  the  various  departments  of  instruc¬ 
tion;  the  relations  of  the  university  to  the  students,  includ¬ 
ing  the  requirements  for  admission  and  graduation  and 
their  enforcement;  and  the  educational  equipment  of  the 
institution  as  a  whole.  The  report  covers  as  fully  as  is 
possible  in  a  pamphlet  of  twenty-eight  pages  these  various 
fields  of  activity,  and  makes  a  lucid  and  convincing  pre¬ 
sentation  of  the  case. 

I'he  University  of  Oregon,  at  Eugene,  in  addition  to  the 
undergraduate  college  and  graduate  school,  maintains  the 
only  school  of  architecture  and  the  only  school  of  educa¬ 
tion  in  the  state,  and  it  is  the  only  institution  in  the  state 
to  offer  an  organized  course  in  journalism.  Its  school 
of  medicine,  situated  at  Portland,  is  the  only  one  in  the 
whole  northwest.  It  has,  besides,  two  schools  of  law,  one 
conducted  as  a  night  school  at  Portland  and  the  other 
under  the  usual  conditions  at  Eugene,  a  school  of  music, 
a  summer  school,  an  extension  department,  and  a  school 
of  correspondence  study.  It  has  a  body  of  instructors 
numbering  108,  and  a  student  enrolment  of  1,146. 

The  governing  body  of  the  university  is  the  Board  of 
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Regents  of  the  university  consisting  of  ten  members  ap¬ 
pointed  by  the  Governor,  the  Secretary  of  State,  and  the 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction.  The  Board,  under 
the  laws  of  the  state,  has  the  widest  powers  of  control 
and  management,  extending  to  the  appointment  of  all 
officers  of  the  university,  and  including  the  supervision 
of  the  general  course  of  instniction.  Upon  the  President 
of  the  university,  however,  under  the  present  practise,  is 
placed  the  responsibility  of  recommending  appointments 
and  dismissals,  and  the  function  of  the  Board  in  general 
is  confined  to  the  determination  of  the  broader  policies 
of  administration.  The  Board  meets  but  twice  a  year. 
It  has  not  been  in  the  past,  says  the  report,  a  particularly 
interested  or  progressive  body. 

The  educational  organization  of  the  University  of  Ore¬ 
gon  is,  according  to  the  showing  of  the  report,  adequate 
to  take  care  of  its  particular  problems  in  a  fairly  compre¬ 
hensive  and  effective  manner.  The  faculty  is  reasonably 
large  and  amply  qualified  by  previous  training.  The  in¬ 
stitution,  the  report  reminds  us,  is  still  in  the  stage  of 
transition  from  a  small  college  to  a  full-fledged  univer¬ 
sity,  and  this  fact  must  be  borne  in  mind  in  estimating  it. 
The  curriculum  of  the  college  of  literature,  science  and 
arts,  as  its  undergraduate  college  is  called,  does  not  appear 
to  be  in  some  respects,  says  the  report,  in  accord  with  the 
most  modern  tendencies  in  curriculum  making;  the  uni¬ 
versity  has  not  yet  a  graduate  school  in  the  proper  sense 
of  the  term;  its  extension  service  is  not  altogether  success¬ 
fully  organized  or  sufficiently  developed;  and  there  is  a 
wide  field  for  investigation  in  the  domain  of  public  ser¬ 
vice  which  comes  properly  under  the  head  of  research  for 
which  no  definite  provision  has  yet  been  made.  The  writer 
of  the  report  in  his  concluding  paragraphs  emphasizes  his 
appreciation,  however,  of  the  general  soundness  and  vigor 
of  the  institution.  Its  faculty,  he  says,  as  a  whole,  is  alert 
and  capable;  the  students  clean,  intelligent,  and  for  the 
most  part  well  prepared,  and  the  spirit  that  pervades  the 
whole  is  excellent. 
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There  is  another  side  of  the  picture  which  the  report 
describes  with  frankness.  The  attitude  of  the  state  toward 
the  university,  it  goes  on  to  say,  has  been  unappreciative 
in  the  past.  “The  chief  obstacle  which  the  university 
has  met  in  achieving  a  harmonious  and  well-rounded  de¬ 
velopment  in  accordance  with  the  needs  of  the  state  has 
been  the  attitude  of  the  state  itself.  The  state  university 
has  suffered  the  common  lot  of  state  universities  in  the 
country.  It  was  for  many  years  exposed  to  the  uncertain¬ 
ties  of  legislative  caprice  in  the  matter  of  appropriations. 
It  met  continued  opposition  to  its  demands  for  legitimate 
increase  in  support.  In  addition,  it  was  three  times  sub¬ 
ject  to  a  popular  referendum  on  its  appropriation  bills.” 
Rivalry  between  the  university  and  the  state  agricultural 
college  at  Corvallis,  or,  rather,  between  the  partisans  of 
the  two  institutions,  has  been  hurtful  to  the  development 
of  both.  Measures,  however,  have  been  taken  to  control 
the  duplication  of  instruction  that  in  part,  nevertheless, 
still  exists,  each  institution  has  been  assigned  to  its  own 
special  educational  territory,  and  both  are  placed  for  finan¬ 
cial  support  upon  a  continuing  mill-tax  basis.  At  the  pres¬ 
ent  time,  according  to  the  report,  this  rivalry  has  largely 
subsided,  the  citizens  of  the  state  who  in  the  past  have  op¬ 
posed  the  university  are  much  more  friendly  to  it,  and  it 
now  has  a  reasonable  prospect  of  being  allowed  to  de¬ 
velop  in  peace  with  a  full  measure  of  public  support. 

Dr.  Capen’s  survey  of  the  University  of  Oregon  is  made 
with  an  expert  knowledge  of  the  significance  of  the  prob¬ 
lem  in  hand  and  of  the  reasonable  means  of  its  solution. 
It  would  do  no  harm  to  the  general  cause  of  education 
of  the  country,  thruout  its  length  and  breadth,  if  more 
such  surveys  could  be  carried  out  in  our  higher  institu¬ 
tions  of  learning — and  for  that  matter  in  our  lower  ones, 
as  well — in  an  equal  spirit  of  unpartisanship  and  candor. 


